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Editorial 





THE NAIL ON THE HEAD 


Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, Superintendent of Schools in Los 
Angeles, in her admirable article on “Teachers of Latin,” pub- 
lished in this month’s issue of the JouRNAL, has gathered up and 
expressed in telling fashion some things about the teaching of 
Latin which, while they have all been said before, cannot be said 
too often and have rarely been said as well. We earnestly recom- 
mend to all teachers of Latin, whether experienced or inex- 
perienced, that they read this article at least twice and then 
check up with it their own classical teaching creed and practice. 

That the Latin teacher’s knowledge of Latin should be exact, 
rich and varied; that he should have a wide knowledge and deep 
conviction of the value of Latin, and that he should himself be 
an enthusiastic admirer of both language, literature and history 
of the Roman people, and make this admiration contagious— 
on these points we shall all agree. And yet, alas! what proportion 
of our ten thousand Latin teachers would measure up to the full 
stature of this ideal? 

But the paragraph which should be printed in red and dinned 
continually into all our ears relates not so much to the teacher’s 
knowledge of Latin and his ability to teach it from the point of 
view of merely knowing it and believing in its value, but to that 
heaven sent sixth sense, which after all is just plain common sense, 
which will enable him to gage the intellectual digestive capacity 
of Johnny and Mary who on the first day of school greet him 
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with shining faces in the first year Latin class. Poor Johnny 
and Mary! How many thousands of you have started out on 
the Latin course, perfectly able and willing to learn, with no 
grouch against Latin, only to drop the subject at the end of 
one, two, three or four years, discouraged and disgusted, hope- 
lessly soured on Latin? Why? Let Mrs. Dorsey answer: 


Our second point takes up the teacher of Latin in relation to 
his pupils. Here he needs above all other things to appreciate 
the difficulties of this language study. Seriously the acquisition 
of Latin is no holiday task; it involves downright effort, unyield- 
ing perseverance, and intelligent comprehension of every step of 
the process. This is the very reason why the study is so tremen- 
dously worth while. To sense the student’s difficulty, to antici- 
pate trouble, to explain differences between the Latin and the 
vernacular skillfully and interestingly and in a way to challenge 
recognition of the contrast, these things are important if the teach- 
ing is to be successful. If one were asked what weakness is most 
often evident in the teaching of Latin, to the hopeless loss of time 
and interest and the consequent undoing of the pupil, it is giving 
students credit for knowledge which they do not possess, taking things 
for granted as known which are noi at all comprehended. The language 
is so totally different from English that the poor, bewildered beginner 
sees neither rhyme nor reason in any of it. Every little step needs to 
be explained through its English equivalent or contrast. Failure to 
do this is,fatal. 
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RECONSTRUCTION IN THE AUGUSTAN AGE 


By EvizABETH HAZELTON HAIGHT 
Vassar College 


At a time when the whole world is still facing after-war prob- 
lems of rehabilitation, material and spiritual, and in the bewilder- 
ment of chaos needs light from every source, it occurred to me 
that it would be of value to review the great period of Roman 
reconstruction, the Augustan age, to see if from the problems it 
faced, its solutions and its failures, any suggestions might appear 
for reconstruction today. From the Emperor Augustus’ official 
autobiography, from his biographer and from historians, from 
contemporary poets and commemorative monuments, I have tried 
to draw a fair picture of that work for peace which built the golden 
times of Roman empire, literature and art. 

Before the way was cleared for reconstruction in the Roman 
world, the young Octavianus had some very ugly business to 
execute. His first vows were made to Mars Ultor and it was under 
his relentless auspices that the triumvirs by executions and 
proscription exterminated the revolution which had achieved Julius 
Caesar’s death. There followed factional struggles for dominance, 
first Sextus Pompeius attempting to control the Roman world by 
blockade, then Antony by alliance with the east. Not for a 
decennium did civil war really stop. In 29 B. c. the temple of 
Janus was closed, for so picturesquely did the Romans conclude 
peace. 

Up to this time the only work in reconstruction of significance 
was Agrippa’s reform of the water supply, (33 B. c.) with the 
restoration of the aqueducts an essential measure of sanita- 
tion. It was now necessary for Octavianus and the Roman people 


1 For secondary sources see Gardthausen “Augustus und seine Zeit” and the article 
in Pauli-Wissowa under Julius (Augustus), by K. Fitzler and O. Seeck, a valuable 
chronological summary. 
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to evolve some program of reconstruction that would facilitate 
the work of peace at home and abroad. After the first revision 
of the senate had been consummated, (29 B. c.) (the num- 
bers reduced, upstarts eliminated, the opposition perhaps partly 
suppressed), Caesar dared, with the assurance of Mr. Lloyd 
George at certain critical moments, to inform the nation that he 
was ready to resign his office if they had a better man for the 
job or a better program than his. Caesar went even farther and 
did actually resign his powers. 

Three remarkable speeches recorded in Cassius Dio may pre- 
serve a tradition of the advice given Caesar at this time by 
his most trusted counselors and the policy which he himself 
outlined to the Senate on resigning. It is surprising to find the 
old war-dog, Agrippa, pleading against monarchy and large 
armies in favor of the republic, and Maecenas, the unambitious 
knight, urging monarchical government and centralization of 
power. If these speeches are brilliant imaginative writing by 
Cassius Dio, at least they preserve a valuable tradition that 
Caesar before taking so important a step listened to the counsels 
of able statesmen. The message of Caesar to the senate while 
presenting an actual resignation, contained such principles that 
its diplomatic result was assured. (Cass. Dio, 53, 10.) 

“And yet, after all, I feel no hesitancy about suggesting to you 
in a summary way what ought to be done in each of the leading 
departments of administration. And what are these suggestions? 
In the first place, guard vigilantly the established laws and 
change none of them; for what remains fixed, even though it be 
inferior, is more advantageous than what is always subject to 
innovations, even though it seem to be superior. Next, pay strict 
heed to do whatever these laws enjoin upon you and refrain from 
whatever they forbid, and do this not only in word but also in 
deed, not only in public but also in private, that you may obtain, 
not penalties, but honours. Entrust the offices both of peace and 
of war to those who are the most excellent and the most prudent, 
harbouring no jealousy of any man, and indulging in rivalry, not 
to advance the private interests of this or that man, but to keep 
the city safe and make it prosperous. Honour men who show this 
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spirit, but punish those who act otherwise in political life. Treat 
your private means as the common property of the state, but re- 
frain from the public funds as belonging to others. Guard strictly 
what you already have, but never covet that which does not 
belong to you. Do not treat the allies and subject nations inso- 
lently nor exploit them for gain, and in dealing with the enemy, 
neither wrong him nor fear him. Have your arms always in 
hand, but do not use them either against one another or against 
those who keep the peace. Maintain the soldiers adequately, so 
that they may not on account of want desire anything which 
belongs to others; keep them in hand and under discipline, that 
they may not become presumptuous and do harm.” 

Presenting such a platform and standing on the pinnacle of 
a triple military triumph, Caesar found that the purified senate 
would not accept his abdication. He maintained to the last that 
this had been a bona fide resignation. And in the new constitu- 
tion now arranged, certainly a compromise was aimed at which 
should carry out the purpose ascribed to him by Dio, (56, 43-4) 
the mingling of monarchy and democracy. 

This comes out most significantly in the plan for provincial 
administration. A partition of the provinces between Caesar and 
the senate was effected which gave the control of the older and 
pacified provinces to the senate but assigned the frontier provinces 
needing military guards to Caesar, the commander-in-chief of the 
army. The senatorial provinces were governed by proconsuls, 
the imperial provinces by propraetors who were really Caesar’s 
legates; moreover in the senatorial provinces procurators, officials 
directly responsible to the emperor, managed all the finance. 
Besides this indirect control of all provinces, Caesar was given the 
maius imperium later called proconsulare, which made him out- 
rank any official in any province, thus insuring primacy in provin- 
cial administration. However nominal the dyarchy thus estab- 
lished was, it seems to have been a working plan that secured, 
through centralization of responsibility and the emperor’s tours of 
inspection, better government than the provincials had ever 
known. 
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Under the constitution of 27, Caesar was given other more 
overwhelming proofs of the confidence (or the subserviency) of 
the senate. He retained, be it noted, the supreme military com- 
mand. Already in 30 B. c., he had been granted a casting vote in 
all the courts and the ¢tribunicia potestas for life. Most significant 
was this last, for besides making his person sacrosanct, it gave 
him supreme power over the plebeians and their officials, so that 
he could even veto the vetoes of their tribunes. The fact that 
until 23 B. c. he also held the consulship was of comparatively 
small importance, as he was actually princeps in senate and among 
the people, whatever the history of that much disputed title. The 
senate voted him a body-guard and bestowed upon him the title 
Augustus which added to military prestige and political honors the 
sanctity of religion. 

In 23 B. C., these various powers were confirmed and extended 
by the senate: the tribunicia potestas was reaffirmed for life; the 
ius proconsulare involving a maius imperium was granted him 
both within and without the pomoerium; he was given the right 
of making treaties, and of summoning, consulting and dismissing 
the senate; and a final confirmation of all his acta in most sweeping 
terms, ‘“‘whatever he shall think to be for the benefit and honour 
of the republic in things divine and human, whether public or 
private.” By this decree, he became virtually head of the state 
religion although he did not assume the office of Pontifex Maximus 
until 13 B. c. 

Certainly from such excessive powers tyranny might as well 
have developed as the constitutional monarchy at which Augustus 
declared he aimed; and naturally the opposition believed that 
such dyarchy spelled absolutism. The difference of opinion per- 
sists in regard to Augustus, as indeed in regard to any ruler of 
vigorous personality and unprecedented powers. 

The plan for administration of the provinces was in any case 
the great bulwark of the Pax Augusta, and in strengthening these 
towers of defense Augustus spent a number of years out of Italy. 
(22-19, 16-13, 10-9 B. c.) Im these successive absences in 
Gaul and Spain and the east, he not only achieved the pacifi- 
cation of the provinces and extended certain of their boundaries, 
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(in Gaul, Spain, Germany), but by the prestige of his presence 
he secured friendly diplomatic relations with the Indians, the 
Scythians and other peoples of the far east, beside effecting 
through secret diplomacy the much lauded return of the Roman 
standards by the Parthians. 

Diplomacy with the Parthians must have been a delicate 
matter, as they were the Turks of antiquity to the lamb Armenia, 
and Augustus was called upon not only to help decide disputes 
between rival claimants to the Parthian throne, but also to exer- 
cise a sort of mandatory over Armenia. Augustus boasts in the 
Monumentum Ancyranum (27) of the fact that when he could 
have made Armenia a province, he kept the kingdom intact 
and delivered it finally to a native prince. 

An earlier illustration of special treatment of a problem in 
foreign affairs is in the case of Egypt. Egypt as the granary of 
Rome had been used as an instrument of war against the state 
by Antony so that after Actium the government deemed annexa- 
tion imperative. But the richness of the profits of the land and 
the feudal system in existence for cultivation made the emperor 
deem advisable a unique method of administration in which he 
would not share the responsibility, and Egypt was therefore 
controlled directly by Caesar as its king. Egypt is still a peculiar 
and important imperial problem. 

In two other directions, attempts were made to push bounda- 
ries forward, first to the Elbe, an attempt which ended unsuccess- 
fully, with a return to the Rhine frontier, and in the northeast 
by subjugation of the northern Alpine tribes (15 B. c.) and 
Dalmatia, and by the addition of the provinces of Pannonia 
(9-8 B. c.) and Moesia, (before 6 A. D..—modern Serbia and Bul- 
garia) which extended the empire to the Danube and solved for 
the time the Balkan problem. 

Whether the wars that established these boundaries could prop- 
erly be called wars of defense or not, certainly the general trend 
of Augustus’ policy seems to have been against territorial expan- 
sion. The expedition into Arabia seems to have been the one 
concession allowed to what was apparently a strong militaristic 
party, for in spite of their sentiment, he never carried out a 
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heralded expedition to Britain, he relinquished Numidia for a 
time to a native prince, he kept his hands off Armenia, and he 
learned the lesson of disaster in Germany. (9 A. D.) Certainly 
the injunctions which Augustus left on his death to Tiberius and 
the Roman people were significant of his policy and his experi- 
ence. 

“He advised them to be satisfied with present possessions and 
under no conditions to wish to increase the empire to any greater 
dimensions. It would be hard to guard, he said, and this would 
lead to danger of their losing what was already theirs.” (Cass. 
Dio, 56, 33.) 

The Pax Romana which Augustus made the dominant note of 
his policy involved problems no less difficult in home affairs than 
in foreign. Not the least of these was the problem of the military 
forces. First of all the great army which served in the civil war 
had to be demobilized. Augustus had faced one mutiny of 
his soldiers in Sicily (36 B. c. Cass. Dio, 49, 14) and by his 
masterly psychological handling of that situation had raised the 
morale and secured the loyalty of his army, but that experience 
had taught him the danger of idle troops. After Actium he 
effected rapid demobilization by sending many soldiers back to 
the municipia, by placing many in colonies, and by putting many 
others on the land. Their reéstablishment was facilitated by 
grants of land or money donations. 

Along with the demobilization of the war-time army, came the 
organization of a standing army. The principle which Julius 
Caesar had enunciated, namely that political power was estab- 
lished by soldiers and gold, was adopted by Augustus to such an 
extent that he organized an efficient standing army of which he 
was sole head. To him personally all soldiers took the oath of 
allegiance. Only the emperor and the imperial princes could now 
celebrate a triumph. As corollaries of this military power came 
the selection of the dangerous frontier provinces as the imperial 
prerogative and the right of the emperor to make treaties and 
declare war or make peace. The only apparent check on the 
emperor’s power over the army seems to have been that he had to 
secure the assent of the senate to the formation of new military 
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forces when he wished them financed by the state. The title of 
imperator came to mean not merely command in the field, but 
permanent political power. 

In comparison with this fundamental fact of a standing army 
with the emperor at its head, the details of organization are of 
minor significance. It is notable that Augustus made the standing 
army surprisingly small for the size of the empire; that it was 
recruited from the Italians and the provinces alike; that free- 
birth was a condition of service until in the pressure of the last 
years of Augustus’ rule. Terms of service, pay, and retiring 
allowance were all fixed and a new military treasury established 
to meet the problem of finance. An honorary guard of Italians 
for Rome and its environs was a new feature of the army. Service 
in this was voluntary or the reward of distinguished military 
service, and pay double. Augustus had also a body-guard of 
foreigners. Vigiles too were organized for police service and a 
fire department in the city of Rome,—important reconstruction 
work. 

The discipline maintained in the army was so severe that it 
became increasingly difficult to get citizens to serve, as is shown 
by the terrible story of the father who mutilated the hands 
of two sons to avoid conscription and the severe punishment 
meted out to him. (Suet. 24, 25.) However, the traditional] 
Roman feeling for the glory of a military career, the prestige ot 
the army from the successes of Augustus and Agrippa and the 
carefully ordered pay and rewards maintained a force which was 
the foundation of the Pax Augusta. 

The only Roman who seems fully to have realized the impor- 
tance of the fleet in the Augustan age was Sextus Pompey. The 
D’Annunzio of his time, with the prestige of a great name, the 
magnetism of personal leadership, and a gift for brilliant manifes- 
toes which made him proclaim to the popular imagination that he 
was the son of Neptune, Sextus Pompey dictated terms to Rome 
through the power of his fleet and his control of the grain supply 
for a long period of years. (42-36 B. c. Suet. 16; Cass. Dio, 
48, 17-19, 27-38; App. B. Civ. 5, 97-127.) When Salvidienus 
Rufus organized a mosquito fleet of leather boats against him, 
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Pompey in spectacular derision again played to the galleries by 
a naval spectacle in which he put on the absurd leather boats of 
his adversary in conflict with his own fleet. Augustus and 
Agrippa had to build a new fleet, construct a new naval harbor 
(the Lucrine), and both go to battle with Sextus before he was 
conquered. This experience may have made the fleet more 
effective at Actium, though there the defection of Antony made 
victory easy. It is interesting to note the device by which 
Antony’s fleet was finally taken. Cornelius Gallus had stretched 
chains across the harbor at Paraetonium and after Antony’s 
ships sailed in, these were drawn up so that all the vessels were 
captured. (30 B. c. Cass. Dio, 51, 9.) We hear little of the 
work of the fleet after this. We know that naval bases were 
maintained at Ravenna on the east, and on the west the Julian 
Harbor, the base at Misenum and after Actium, one in Gaul at 
Forum Iulii. Augustus’ boast in the Monumentum Ancyranum, 
(25) mare pacavi a praedonibus suggests that in the security 
which was now felt in regard to the ‘Roman sea’”’ as the Mediter- 
ranean came to be designated, far less attention was bestowed on 
the fleet than on the army. When Drusus was operating in 
Germany, attempting to push forward the boundaries to the 
Elbe, he built a fleet and cut a canal for it from the Rhine to the 
Zuyder Zee, planning to send ships to the mouths of the rivers 
Ems, Weser, and perhaps the Elbe, but Drusus’ death and Tiber- 
ius’ later reverses annulled this scheme. (12 B. c. Vell. Paterc. 
II. 97,109.) Apparently a small standing fleet was maintained 
by Augustus which was increased as occasion demanded, and 
such naval support of the army was probably adequate for 
the time. 

The question of the period most difficult to solve is that of 
Augustus’ relation to the senate. The interpretation which he 
wished to be put upon his attitude is contained in two sentences 
of the Mon. Anc. (1) “In my twentieth year, acting upon my 
own judgment and at my own expense, I raised an army by 
means of which I restored to liberty the commonwealth which 
had been oppressed by the tyranny of a faction,” and again 
(34) “In my sixth and seventh consulships, when I had put 
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an end to the civil wars, after having obtained complete control of 
affairs by universal consent, I transferred the commonwealth 
from my own dominion to the authority of the senate and Roman 
people.” Undoubtedly there will never be any consensus of 
opinion as to whether Augustus was a most subtle, diplomatic 
tyrant who dominated all under a pretense of democracy, or a 
sincere experimenter towards a constitutional dyarchy. A review 
of the facts which admit of such different interpretation leads me 
only to a hesitant expression of personal opinion. 

We have already seen that Augustus after his resignation of 
the supreme power was refused, kept the command of the army, 
but shared with the senate the control of the provinces. We shall 
outline later his division with the senate of the department of 
finance. He alienated senators at first by taking lands and money 
from them to remunerate his veterans, (Cass. Dio, 48, 8-9) but 
after sensing the indignation aroused by this war-time policy 
he devised the military treasury, supported by voluntary con- 
tributions and varied taxation. 

By three reforms of the senate, Augustus reduced its number, 
purged it of upstart members, and diminished the opposition. 
The emperor’s party in the senate was also increased by imperial 
grants of funds to impoverished supporters who could not meet 
the necessary money qualification. The power of decrees was 
left to the senate; the dignity of their position was constantly 
recognized; more offices were opened to them; the question of the 
succession was always left nominally to them; and they were con- 
sulted by courtesy on such questions as the Parthian succession. 
But the publication of their acts, instituted by Julius Caesar, 
was unfortunately discontinued. (Suet. 37.) Cassius Dio (53, 
19) protests as vigorously as the press today does against 
the evils of such “secret diplomacy.’’ Augustus’ ideal for the 
state certainly did not involve freedom of the press, for we find 
(A. D. 12, Cass. Dio, 56, 27), that on “learning that vituperative 
books concerning certain men were being written he ordered 
a search for them. Those he found in the city he had burned 
by the aediles and those outside by the officials who might be 
in charge, and he visited punishment upon some of the com- 
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posers.”” Freedom of speech within the senate, itself, he seems to 
have tolerated. (Suet. 54.) 

Under the enthusiasm over his exploits in war, the senate had 
refused Caesar’s resignation of power, and had heaped upon him 
honors and offices so that at least outwardly there was the greatest 
harmony. The semblance of equality was preserved by Augus- 
tus’ democratic insistence on the senators remaining seated when 
he entered or left the senate-house. That all was not fraternal 
is, however, suggested by the fact that the emperor whenever he 
entered the senate-house wore a corslet and was escorted by ten 
secret service men; also no senator was allowed to call at the 
palace without being searched. Gradually, moreover, there was 
evinced by the senators a growing reluctance to attend meetings. 
We hear of penalties for tardiness (Cass. Dio, 54, 18) increased 
fines for absence (Cass. Dio, 55, 3 sq.), specified days of meet- 
ing, (Cass. Dio, 55, 30 sq.) a diminished quorum (B. c. 11, Cass. 
Dio, 54, 35.) It became also so increasingly difficult to recruit 
the senate partly from disaffection, partly from the money 
qualification, partly from the restrictions of travel for the 
senators, that an imperial decree ordered those under 35 years 
of age who had the requisite amount of property to become 
senators unless they were physically disabled. (B. c. 13, Cass. 
Dio, 54, 26.) Such measures hint the unspoken comment of the 
times upon the position of the senate. 

Augustus himself, sensing this passive resistance, in his later 
years attempted conciliation in every way. He encouraged free- 
dom of speech by speaking last instead of first in any discussion, 
and he allowed the senate to try the majority of cases without 
his being present. (Cass. Dio, 55, 12; 55, 34.) Many of the 
most distinguished men in Rome, however, never became sena- 
tors. Before the eternally difficult and delicate problem of the 
adjustment between the executive and the legislative body, the 
most patriotic course does not seem the aloofness of an Atticus or 
a Maecenas. Personally I am inclined to think that the emperor 
Augustus was trying sincerely to work out his colossal problem of 
reconstruction for the Roman world, and that among all his diffi- 
culties none was more insoluble than the adjustment of central- 
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ized responsibility in the executive and freedom of speech and 
action in that ancient and honorable republican body which had 
come to regard itself as entirely composed of kings! 

Augustus’ relation to the eguites or knights seems to have 
been a more unqualified success. In this reconstruction period 
the great middle class had little to lose and much to gain. The 
numbers of the regular order were first much enlarged, and then 
the range of activities, in addition to the old privilege of serving 
in the courts, was greatly increased by the opening to them of a 
large field of civil service in the enormous department directly 
under Caesar’s control. Prestige was added to the order by the 
fact that Maecenas, the emperor’s confidential diplomatist, 
remained the ‘glory of the knights,’ and the imperial princes often 
held the primacy in their ranks. Insignia added to their prestige 
but far more than this the opportunity for honorable and useful 
public service won the middle class to Augustus. 

But if in his relation to the knights Augustus may have been 
said to have mingled monarchy and democracy, what can be said 
of his relation to the plebs? Emasculated but conciliated, they 
continued to demand panem et circenses in compensation for 
their lost freedom. Yet Augustus did make what seem sincere 
attempts to give them a share in civic responsibility. The right 
of election was left them (also the unfortunate privilege of receiv- 
ing money largess from candidates, a custom not yet eliminated). 
Augustus, however, presided at the elections, using his right as 
consul, and made lists of recommended candidates. The right 
of legislation was not taken from the popular assembly, but was 
greatly diminished. (Cass. Dio, 53, 21; Tac. Ann. 1, 14.) Clubs 
and societies were vigorously suppressed unless authorized by 
a decree of the senate and those thus approved were guilds of 
hand-workers and industrial cooperative societies. (Suet. 32; 
Cass. Dio, 54, 2, 22 8. c.) Pelham (Essays on Roman History, 
p. 142) sees in this act definite encouragement to the formation 
of guilds, proved by the increase of collegia, and would make 
this one of Augustus’ constructive rather than destructive 
measures. He shows also (pp. 138-9) that Augustus attempted 
to give the plebs a definite share and responsibility in municipal 
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government by office-holding in the city wards (vici) with not 
only religious functions, but responsibility for fire control, 
inspection of weights and measures, and other vaguely defined 
tasks. That such ward government was not completely successful 
is suggested by the transfer thirteen years later of fire control 
and night police work to the imperial praefectus vigilum. 

However, plebeian ambition continued to find an outlet in 
these municipal offices and the mass of the people was kept from 
revolution by the continued distribution of free grain. We have 
been wont in the past to heap censure upon the impoverisation 
and demoralization of the Roman population brought about by 
the distribution of free bread, but since Mr. Hoover and Mr. 
Vanderlip dared to proclaim that hunger breeds revolution and 
the world must be fed, we are inclined to a different view of Roman 
recognition of the fact. Perhaps Augustus hoped as we do that 
this was an emergency measure, not a permanent policy. It was 
certainly to Augustus’ credit that he diminished the number of 
almoners in Rome by 100,000 and that with his cry of “back to 
the land” he sought to help solve the problems both of food and 
unemployment. 

He realized too the psychological effect of amusement as well 
as food in keeping the populace in sympathy with the govern- 
ment. Perhaps here too we comprehend his policy better after 
understanding the need of the entertainment department for the 
American Expeditionary Force, and such social service for the 
industrial population in our cities. Augustus won the people not 
only by the pagean ry of his military triumph, but by free games, 
as well as baths and barbers. ‘In the constancy, variety and 
magnificence of his shows he outdid all,” says Suetonius. 
(Suet. 43.) From theatrical exhibitions for the literary he conde- 
scended to gladiatorial exhibitions in which thousands took part, 
and hunts of wild beasts that dim the splendor of Barnum and 
Bailey, naval battles, which have never been approached by the 
spectacular Hippodrome, chariot races that rival the excitement 
of the Derby. “Amusement for all’ as well as “bread for all” 
might have been his slogan. And the people, fed and amused, did 
not interfere in the Augustan reconstruction by revolution. But 
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the real problem of the free people remained unapprehended and 
unsolved as it is today. For the ancients the solution was made 
more difficult because of the presence of a slave class, that com- 
plicated problems of employment, food supply, morality and 
good government. Yet such recognized condition of servitude 
was perhaps easier to face and ameliorate than the unnamed, 
industrial slavery which forms so tragic a part of our complex 
modern problem. 

In reviewing Augustus’ relations to army and navy, to senate, 
equites and plebs, we have touched incidentally several of the 
general lines of reform which he undertook; food supply, popula- 
tion, finance, building. For his solution of the food supply, 
Augustus adopted a tripartite policy: the encouragement of 
agriculture to secure production, the freedom of the sea to facili- 
tate importation, and the distribution of free grain to prevent 
revolution. As part of this policy, colonization was encouraged 
to relieve the over-crowding in Rome and Italy, farms were 
granted to the demobilized soldiers, Egypt with its granaries was 
kept directly under the control of the emperor. The distribution 
of free grain in Rome was more carefully regulated: the number of 
almoners was largely decreased; grain commissioners were ap- 
pointed; an attempt was made to have the distribution take place 
three times a year instead of monthly, but this reform had to 
be abandoned because of its unpopularity. (Suet. 40.) The 
water-supply was as carefully regulated and commissioners were 
appointed by the senate to take over the work, so well organized 
by Agrippa. Eventually the commissioners of the food supply 
and the water supply were made directly responsible to the 
emperor. 

The recuiting of the population was no less a care to Augustus 
than the public health problems of water supply and food. 
Alarmed at the decrease of the population caused by disease and 
wars and at the growing distaste for marriage, Augustus by laws 
and by exhortation tried to raise the birth rate and establish 
standards for eugenics. It was a time when the Roman citizen’s 
sense of duty about rearing a family had become greatly relaxed 
and the new freedom of women, emancipated more or less from 
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the control of the patria potestas or the manus of the husband, 
tended to diminish the sense of responsibility for the race. With 
the lessened sense of duty to the state, came increased celibacy 
and immorality, facilitated by a large slave population and foreign 
hetaerae. Augustus attempted to check the dangers to the state 
by rigid laws, penalizing adultery, enforcing marriage upon citi- 
zens, men and women alike, decreeing penalties for the un- 
married and childless and bestowing rewards and privileges on 
the fathers of families. (Suet. 34; Cass. Dio, 54, 16; 56, 10-1; 
Pelham 120-1) Cass. Dio, (56, 1 sq.) has preserved an account 
of a remarkable day of judgment in the Forum when Augustus 
divided the Roman citizens into two separate groups, the unmar- 
ried men, and those who were married and fathers, that the state 
might see how dangerously small the second group was and point 
be given to his exhortations. His appeal against race suicide in 
the name of patriotism, his condemnation of immorality, his 
laudation of family life rang true. We are inclined to view 
ironically marriage laws that were proposed by bachelors and 
that could be evaded by imperial grants, and to place beside them 
the corruption of the emperor’s own family and the public scandals 
of his notorious daughter, but again the fact that the social 
problem is still unsolved checks sardonic laughter. Augustus’ 
ideals and principles were right. No effective reform measures 
have yet been promulgated. 

The financial reforms of the age dealt largely with ad- 
ministration. Shuckburgh’s brief summary here is admirable. 
(Augustus, pp. 248-9.) The sources of income for the state 
remained as formerly chiefly the revenue from the provinces. 
These consisted of special royalties in mines, customs, land rent 
and a general, designated stipendium, money or kind, varying 
in nature and amount. In Italy the sources of revenue had been 
the customs, the rent of public land, the tax on manumitted 
slaves. There had been a ¢tributum or property tax, levied to 
pay the soldiers, but for years it had fallen into disuse. (Since 
167 B. c.) Excessive war-time taxation had been levied by the 
triumvirs until the citizens came to feel that only the veterans 
and soldiers were well off and at least one revolt against the tax- 
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gatherers occurred. (Cass. Dio, 47, 16-17; 48, 34.) The war- 
time taxes being remitted, it was found impossible to main- 
tain an adequate treasury. Direct taxation had become so 
unpopular that Augustus attempted a 5% inheritance tax. 
(Cass. Dio, 56, 28.) When general protests arose against this 
measure, he asked the senate to propose some other means of 
income for the state. The various communications submitted 
by the senate seemed to indicate only that they preferred any 
other form of taxation to the inheritance tax, so Augustus changed 
it to a levy on fields and houses and had his assessors begin at once 
the work of valuation. This proposal reconciled the people to 
the 5% tax on legacies. Later a 2% tax on the sale of slaves was 
also adopted. None of these funds were adequate, however, for 
the tremendous business of the empire and Augustus had con- 
stantly to make contributions out of his personal fund and to 
persuade rich individuals to follow his beneficence. 

Augustus’ financial measures were more effective in reforming 
administration than in solving the raising of revenues. He made 
the following changes in the administration of funds: first, the 
treasury instead of being left under the control of two young inex- 
perienced quaestors appointed yearly, was placed in charge of 
praefecti of praetorial rank, directly responsible to the emperor; 
second, a new treasury was established for the revenues from the 
imperial provinces, which was under the control of the emperor; 
third, a private fund for the emperor was established into which 
went the income from Egypt and other extraordinary revenues; 
fourth, a military treasury was founded by a large gift from the 
emperor and maintained by special taxation. 

The system of collection of taxes was bettered, for the tax- 
collectors even in the senatorial provinces were held responsible, 
not to the governors, but directly to the emperor, a centralization 
of finance that told for less corruption as long as the head of the 
state was incorruptible. Augustus certainly aimed at removal of 
provincial oppression. By fair assessments both for provinces and 
individuals, he tried to secure just taxation, and he assisted by 
grants of money both provinces and individuals that were having 
difficulty to meet financial obligations. He never sanctioned the 
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repudiation of debts,—that facile relief measure at which the 
Catilinarian conspirators aimed. In the matter of coinage, as well 
as the division of the treasury, he finally shared responsibility 
with the senate. All through his financial measures is seen, I 
think, an attempt to work out this principle of dyarchy. 

Part of Augustus’ financial reforms was embodied in his sump- 
tuary laws. How extravagant the after-war spending had become 
is seen in the satires of Horace and it is not strange that the 
emperor tried to encourage thrift and simplicity by legal regula- 
tions of the amounts to be spent on dinner-parties, festivals and 
weddings; or that he backed law by example, wearing homespun, 
living in a modest dwelling, serving only three course dinners. 
(Suet. 72-74.) Neither law nor royal precedent seems to have 
sufficed to check the growing extravagance of the empire. 

More obvious and simple reconstruction work was the build- 
ing of the age. Augustus’ dying boast that having found Rome 
brick he left it marble (Cass. Dio, 56, 30) seems justified as 
the Monumentum Ancyranum (19-21) rolls out sonorously the 
list of new buildings erected and old ones repaired. An analy- 
sis of the record shows the significance of the kinds of building: 
honor paid to public service by restoration of senate-house and 
building of basilica; renaissance of religion fostered by repair of 
eighty-two temples and erection of new shrines for certain favored 
cults, notably Mars Ultor and Apollo; amusement of the populace 
encouraged by restoration of one theater and construction of 
another and of amphitheater; public utilities cared for by repair 
of highways, essential for travel to the provinces, and improved 
postal service, and by restoration of the aqueducts. Much of the 
public building was financed by the emperor, but patriotic private 
citizens like Agrippa followed the example of his munificence. It 
has always been easier to secure public bequests for monuments 
that perpetuate names than to reform morals, stabilize finance or 
control extravagance. 

Certain historians have believed that Augustus attempted 
more vital reforms than a review of his administrative and prac- 
tical work can show and would place first of all as the motor force 
of his reconstruction his renaissance of religion. To me this seems 
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instead almost as objective as the rebuilding of all the temples 
that were in ruin. Roman religion was so largely a matter of 
ritual and formalism that the rebuilding of old temples, the revival 
of old /udi, the punctilious observation of sacred days, the restora- 
tion of the colleges of priests seem conventional measures adopted 
to restore the normal Roman life and to preserve the mos maiorum. 
Significant politically, however, was the worship of the Genius of 
Augustus which the emperor allowed to grow up, and still more 
the preeminence which he gave to the worship of his patron god, 
Apollo, with the resultant prestige for himself of associations with 
oracle, Sibylline books, Actian shrine, new Palatine temple. 
When Augustus finally became Pontifex Maximus on Lepidus’ 
death, he consummated his policy of uniting indissolubly church 
and state, an object early fore-shadowed in the semi-religious 
title, Augustus, which he had preferred to accept rather than the 
kingly Romulus first proposed. 

As the restoration of religion seems at least partly diplomatic, 
so the new nationalism which emphasized the past glories of the 
Roman race and pointed the way to larger powers seems some- 
times political progaganda: so often in the literature of the age is 
patriotism centered about the Julian gens. Yet at this distance it 
is easier perhaps to impugn motives than to respond to aspiration 
and if contemporary poetry may be read as a barometer, both 
religion and nationalism registered high. 

In Vergil’s poems three great themes stand out in relation to 
the work of Augustus: the exaltation of peace achieved, the 
glorification of labor on the farm, the splendor of empire. In the 
Eclogues, the reader is led from the tragic ejection of the Man- 
tuan peasant to the honor of the god on earth who ended such 
horrors by his restorative peace. In the Georgics, that glorification 
of the ‘back to the land’ movement, war is denounced because no 
longer due honor is given to the plough, fields lie fallow, plough- 
share is forged into sword; and the blessings of peace that are 
lauded are the tillage of the ground, the cultivation of the olive 
and the vine, the care of the flocks, the culture of bees. Beautiful 
passages about Italy are interspersed, but the Aeneid is more 
largely national in theme, with its magnificent epic development 
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of the country’s legendary foundation and historic past, and with 
all the glamour cast over the Julian gens from its connection with 
Venus Genetrix and Apollo with his servants. The prophecies of 
Rome’s future empire have a grandeur no less than that of her 
recorded history. 

Horace is, however, more completely the real poet of recon- 
struction and there is hardly one of Augustus’ reform measures 
which does not echo in his poetry. He recounts the horrors of 
civil war which he had seen on the field and at home, glorifies the 
blessings of peace and the renewed joys of the farmer’s life, yet 
urges a strongly imperialistic attitude in foreign affairs, heralding 
the expedition into Arabia and the proposed conquest of Britain, 
recounting Caesar’s victories from Cantabria to the land of the 
Seres. Indeed it is only Augustus’ eastern triumphs and the barrier 
of the Adriatic that make him believe peace at home is safe. 
Augustus’ work of pacification becomes at last to the young 
Republican who fought on Brutus’ side at Philippi the final mili- 
tary glory of Rome’s long annals of achievement. 

That is because he sees so clearly the need for the reconstruc- 
tion which the Pax Augusta made possible. Regarding avarice 
as the great sin of the age, he inveighs against extravagance in 
houses, in dress, in food, and satirizes the spectacular in the 
theater. While supporting the formal religious revival of the 
time by writing beautiful hymns to the gods, he preaches a deeper 
and more vital reform that shall work from within, a peace of 
mind that results only from Stoic virtus and patriotic service. 
Reforms in morality and family life are made part of such virtue 
and the hope of the state is rightly seen to lie in its youth so that 
it is virginibus puerisque that Horace writes his sequence of six 
great reconstruction odes, inculcating in the young hardiness and 
valor, chastity and piety, honor and patriotism. Horace also 
makes direct appeal for public use of private fortunes for the 
relief of the poor, the maintenance of religion, the service of the 
state. (Sat. II. 2, 103-5.) 

Ovid, Tibullus and Propertius sound only occasionally the 
motifs which Vergil and Horace played upon so elaborately: 
nationalism and imperialism, the Pax Augusta, the happiness of 
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country life. They unite in making booty the cause for war, and 
they concede war’s usefulness only for the establishment of peace. 

Sola gerat miles, quibus arma coherceat, arma. (Ovid, Fasti 

I. 715.) 

Let the soldier carry only weapons with which to check weapons. 

Caesaris haec virtus et gloria Caesaris haec est: 

illa, qua vicit, condidit arma manu. (Prop. II. 16, 41-2.) 

This is the valor of Caesar; the glory of Caesar is this: with that 
hand with which he conquered he sheathed the sword. 

The vision of the poets was clear, for the Pax Augusta with 
the reconstruction which it permitted was the emperor’s greatest 
work. The presence of Mars Ultor and the standing army had 
come to be recognized as the guarantee of peace. Both the 
emperor and his biographer protested that he had never waged 
war without just and necessary cause. (Mon. Anc. 26; Suet. 
21.) And Augustus’ policy as it developed during his reign was 
shaped more and more towards the Pax Augusta: in foreign 
affairs, by the maintenance of the status quo; within the empire by 
the new provincial administration; in Italy and Rome by recon- 
struction measures in military forces and civil service, in finance, 
in public utilities, in care for the poor. 

Partial failures can easily be pointed out from the perspective 
of centuries. Too much military power was centered in one man 
by the sole command of the army and the right to declare war 
and make peace. Political power also was so completely central- 
ized that under a bad ruler the whole state could be demoralized. 
There was no satisfactory solution of sources of revenue and the 
responsibility for the administration of finance was divided and 
complicated. The problem of the plebs was viewed from the 
aristocratic point of view and neither understood, nor solved. 
(See Maecenas’s speech, Cass. Dio, 52, 14.) Finally peace itself 
was not maintained. Pannonia and the Balkans were seeth- 
ing uneasily. (17 and 16 B. c.) Germany brought so heavy a 
disaster to the Roman legions beyond the Rhine, that war-time 
conscription was hurriedly adopted and deportations of Gauls 
and Germans in Rome were deemed advisable. (9 a. p. Cass. 
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Dio, 56, 23.) The temple of Janus was re-opened twice during the 
reign. 

The main tendency of the Augustan Era was nevertheless 
towards peace and the benefits of its reconstruction were, I believe 
almost incalculable. Towards reconstruction I think Augustus 
worked slowly and pragmatically, for I see him not as a ruler 
whose eyes were fixed on military power or absolute monarchy, 
but as an astute statesman, experimenting, feeling his way by 
subtle diplomacy, and only gradually formulating his policies of 
non-expansion, dyarchy, indierct taxation, responsible civil service, 
maintenance of the poor, state control of religion. He finally 
urged upon his people a policy of non-aggrandizement. He 
effected by diplomacy friendly relations with many nations once 
hostile. He gave some protection to the struggling nation of 
Armenia and tried to make Numidia autonomous. To be sure, 
he was not consistent in following out these policies: witness 
Arabia, Cantabria, Egypt, but he came to believe in them, as his 
advice to Tiberius in his will showed. (Cass. Dio, 56, 32-3). In 
home affairs, he had the gift of using the services and advice of 
distinguished subordinates like Agrippa and Maecenas. Many 
great men have not. He tried to divide the power with the 
senate, and if his success was only partial, let us remember that 
our problem is still unsolved. He won the middle-class and 
developed through them new traditions for civil service. He tried 
to give the plebs some municipal responsibility but never really 
believing in their powers, abandoned the effort and urged finally 
that the numbers of citizens should not be largely recruited. He 
did prevent revolution on the part of the people by subsidizing 
the grain supply. He was successful also in keeping the army 
loyal, and his regulations of the new standing army kept it ade- 
quate in general, small though it was, for maintaining the peace. 
He was able to improve conditions of cost of food, highways, fire 
control, and police service. He promoted necessary after-war 
building activity and tried to encourage private thrift and 
patriotic generosity. He caught the imagination of the time for 
his renaissance of religion and nationalism, so that Pegasus was 
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harnessed to his triumphal chariot, and great poetry popularized 
his propaganda. 

Monuments in stone, also, commemorated his achievements. 
Certain pictures symbolize the out-standing features of his 
policies. The Statue of the Porta Prima bears on the corslet a 
representation of diplomatic eastern triumphs, Parthia restoring 
the Roman standards to Mars, and of provincial administration, 
Gaul and Spain representing the larger empire. The remains of 
the temple of Mars Ultor vowed before Philippi visualize the 
power that founded peace and the standing army that maintained 
it. The inscription about the Ludi Saeculares may represent 
the religious renaissance of the time, bringing us near the original 
record of one religious pageant of the age. The different reliefs 
of the Ara Pacis, dedicated by the senate in 12 B. C., reliefs scat- 
tered through the Museums of Europe, show various phases of 
his reconstruction work: the blessings of agriculture; the power 
of the senate; the strength of the nation in family life—Roman 
citizens represented with their wives and children. If this altar 
of the Pax Augusta could stand before us in all its beauty and 
completeness, it would be the most fitting monument to the 
Emperor. 

At the close of his great reconstruction odes, Horace sounds 
a note of tragic despair: (C. 3, 6, 45-8.) 

Damnosa quid non imminuit dies? 
Aetas parentum, peior avis, tulit 


nos nequiores, mox daturos 
progeniem vitiosiorem. 


What does not destructive time destroy? The age of our fathers, worse 
than that of our grandsires, has produced us, more ignoble, and we soon will 
bring forth descendants even more corrupt. 


Such a mood of pessimism threatens us now, as, after comparing 
one great reconstruction period of the past with our present, 
we face the fact that the same problems are before us and that 
they are still unsolved. Who has defined the rights of beneficent 
monarchy to acquire territory to protect its own integrity and 
to civilize an inferior people? What of the wars in Pannonia? 
Is Armenia to have a mandatory? Is the unique rule of Egypt 
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satisfactory? Or in military matters, would we not have done 
well in demobilization to have followed on a larger scale Augustus’ 
back to the land movement? Have we the proper machinery for 
making war and peace and treaties so that wise advice and rapid 
action are insured? Has the relation of senate to executive been 
solved, or has the senate while preserving its powers in democracy 
diminished its usefulness? Are the rank and file of our citizens, 
if we have a middle class, in training for civil service? Is there 
danger of revolution from the people because they are not ade- 
quately fed and amused and yet have not the life, liberty and 
happiness at which democracy aimed? Do we need for public 
utilities commissioners on food, milk, fuel with greater powers? 
Do we need sumptuary laws to encourage thrift and curb extrava- 
gance? Is building proceeding rapidly enough to make up for 
war-time inactivity? Finally, has religion been deepened or made 
more formal? Is our new nationalism a larger patriotism that 
includes the world, or a narrower provincialism that involves 
non-expansion in sympathy and privileges as well as territory 
and responsibility? 

As I try to answer these questions, I do not despair, but I am 
convinced that the world has been retarded in development 
because it does not preserve and vitalize the experience of the 
past. Must each age begin reconstruction as a new problem? 
Has not the greatest mistake perhaps been that there is never 
adequate reconstruction in education? No trace of plans for 
that in the Augustan Age. No sure or rapid progress can come 
until the history of the world becomes through instruction the 
experience of the present. The modern school in a true reform 
of education will be not the one that deals largely with immediate 
experience, modern life, modern languages, contemporary prob- 
lems, but the one in which the past is taught so vitally to the 
growing child that the experience of the world, made part of his 
imagination and life, gives him the adequate equipment for con- 
structing and reconstructing the present. 
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PROBLEMS OF SECONDARY LATIN 





By H. C. Nutrine 
The University of California 





Very recently, in the Classical Journal,! Dr. Gray has summed 
up the preliminary report of the committee appointed to propose 
a syllabus in Latin for the junior high schools of New York State. 
The presentation of this material in the Classical Journal is 
virtually an invitation to consider the merits of the committee’s 
recommendation, especially in view of the fact that the American 
Classical League has now under way comprehensive plans for 
an investigation looking toward improvement in the Latin course 
of the secondary schools. 

It is unfortunate (though natural) that the advocate of some 
special view usually starts by decrying all other views, with the 
idea, of course, that his own suggestions may shine the more by 
contrast. I say that this is unfortunate, because it plays directly 
into the hands of the enemy by undermining the position of friends 
and allies. 

Some years ago, the writer was present at a meeting where the 
late Jesse Benedict Carter presented to a gathering of school 
teachers his argument for the study of Latin. He began with an 
enumeration of the grounds generally recognized as valid, dis- 
missing one after another as not justifying the study of the lan- 
guage in the schools. For example, he would say: “If you want 
practice in handling an inflected language, why not choose Rus- 
sian?” Finally (as was to be expected) he came to the subject 
of his own predilection, and declared that the one justification for 
Latin in the schools is the introduction it affords to ancient life 
and history. 

The fallacy of this procedure would have been manifest, if 
some hearer had arisen and said: ‘‘Professor Carter, most of our 


1 XVII, p. 52 ff. 
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students do not go beyond Caesar. If the only thing that makes 
the study of Latin worth while is the insight it gives into ancient 
life and history, could not vastly more be accomplished under 
this head by devoting two years to English textbooks on these 
subjects?”’ The only possible answer is “Yes.” ‘“‘Well, then,” the 
other might retort, ‘“‘why study Latin at all?” 

Of course Professor Carter did not really mean what he seemed 
tosay. But in order to put his chief idea in bold relief, he wounded 
his friends. After leaving that meeting, the writer asked a bril- 
liant young teacher of Latin what he thought of the address; 
and the other replied, with a perplexed and pained expression: 
‘‘Why, he seemed to be discrediting the fundamentals in which 
we have so long believed.” 

Not to multiply examples, Professor A. G. Keller undertook 
to set forth ‘“‘The Case for Latin” in the Yale Review, October 
1916. He follows Professor Carter’s method exactly, and decrying 
all other considerations (including the one on which Professor 
Carter rests his case), he finds the one justification for the study 
of Latin in its disciplinary value. We are coming to see that 
through the study of Latin great value to the student’s English 
may accrue. Yet, if memory fails not, Professor Keller has the 
finest scorn for such a process, likening it to the employment of a 
piledriver to send home a tack. 

That friends of the classics should thus work at cross purposes 
is little short of suicidal folly. Our motto should be ‘Live and 
let live.’ It is not to be expected that some one particular value 
realized through the study of Latin will appeal to all as pre- 
eminent; and it certainly is true that different teachers can handle 
the subject with conspicuous success, though following very 
different methods. Least of all should we become victims of the 
standardization mania, whereby some particular programme is 
to be forced upon unconvinced and reluctant teachers. Proposals 
that have merit only need publicity, and they will win their own 
way; they do not need to be forced. We should do well, therefore, 
to avoid decrying any value, however small, that is realized 
through the study of Latin. When all these values are gathered 
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up into a combined total, the result is an argument of convincing 
power.! 

The above remarks are suggested by the destructive criticism 
which introduces the article now under discussion. The tone 
adopted is that of the professional educational expert determined 
to discredit Latin as now taught; and in fact the text is made up 
in part of a mosaic of quotations from the writings of these un- 
friendly and unsympathetic critics, and the judgments expressed 
in these quotations are accepted without question as legitimate 
deductions from valid tests. 

How pitifully inadequate is some of the work of ‘investigation’ 
judged worthy of publication in educational journals has been 
shown elsewhere by the writer.?, And we should never lose sight 
of the fact that much of this ‘investigation’ has been conducted } 
by educationalists who felt that the supposed findings of experi- 
mental psychology made it incumbent upon them to discredit| 
any ‘disciplinary’ study. Give an ‘investigator’ such a bias and 
allow him his choice of ‘method,’ and he will find little difficulty in 
‘proving’ his point. 

As to the main theses underlying the committee’s report, Dr. 
Gray is somewhat at a loss to understand why teachers are so 
slow to respond to the new light. The plain fact of the case is 
that many are still in doubt as to some features of the programme. 

It is true, too, that the whole matter of formal mental tests 
is still in a more or less experimental state; it is the easiest thing 
in the world to overlook some slip or omission that invalidates 
the whole apparent result. Speaking of intelligence tests, a pro- 
fessed educationalist said frankly the other day: “We do not 
know yet just what these tests mean. Perhaps in ten years we 
shall have reached solid ground.” And when we recall how the 
psychologists have reversed themselves in the past decade, and 
how the over-night reformer, ever keen for some new thing, seized 


1 See “The Cumulative Argument for the Study of Latin, School and Society, iv, 
No. 101 (Dec. 2, 1916), p. 858 ff. 
? Experimental Test of Educational Values, Education, XX XVIII, No. 6 (Febru- 
ary 1918), p. 460 ff. 
® Loc. cit., p. 56. 
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his opportunity to upset the school curriculum on a false alarm, 
we may well be pardoned for showing hesitation in discarding 
time-tried and time-honored conclusions on the basis of the 
apparent results of formal tests. 

In view of the writer’s often expressed opinions, it is perhaps 
hardly necessary to say that he is heartily in favor of a forward 
movement in Latin instruction, and that he appreciates to the 
full the value of the careful investigation of the Latin-English 
problem by Dr. Gray and others. The question is merely whether 
it is necessary or desirable to go the full length of the road which 
the New York committee has pointed out. 

The cogency of the argument in favor of such a course is not 
by any means as compelling as might appear on the surface; and 
it may be worth while to consider briefly some of the points 
involved. The outline of the programme is somewhat as follows: 

(1) The study of Latin as an end in itself is not justified by 
results; hence that ideal must be abandoned. 

(2) The real justification for Latin in the secondary course 
must be found in what we have previously regarded as 
byproducts, e.g., influence upon the student’s English. 

(3) These byproducts cannot be developed automatically. 

(4) Therefore the whole course must be reorganized to give 
first place to these real aims of the study. 

The capstone is not added in this summary; but, being reported 
through another channel,' it may well be included here for com- 
pleteness: 

(5) Caesar (the one author reached by the majority of stu- 
dents) should be rewritten in words that would serve best 
as a basis for the study of derivatives, and the like. 

This programme, if carried through to the end, is certainly 
extreme. For it virtually amounts to making the Latin of the 
schools a corpus vile used primarily as an indirect means of teach- 
ing English spelling, derivation, and the like. How completely 
this idea dominates the whole is shown by the fact that even the 
work done by college graduates who are candidates for the 


1 Not, however, as a part of the committee report, but merely as the suggestion of 
one member of the committee. 
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doctor’s: degree is characterized as “thrown away’ because 
devoted to the ideal of scholarship and not to statistical pedagogi- 
cal studies bearing on the problems of Latin in the secondary 
school.! 

Taking up the programme in the order above set down, certain 
pertinent questions arise: 

(1) Is it true that the study of Latin as now conducted in the 
schools is to be counted a mere dead-end, for the reason that 
many students do not continue to read Latin after their course is 
finished? 

In the summary, the Latin situation is compared to the study 
of music; and it is pointed out that no one would think of devoting 
a long period to training in the use of the piano, did he not intend 
to continue to play after the period of training was completed. 
This is the sort of unfair comparison which the sworn enemy of 
Latin would be apt to put forward, with the idea of discrediting 
the study at any cost. The proper comparison is with a subject 
like algebra. Aside from the small percentage carried on by pre- 
scription, how many students of algebra continue to work prob- 
lems in that field after the course is finished? Would the commit- 
tee on syllabus on this ground advocate that algebra be dropped 
from the course as a dead-end? I think not. 

As a matter of fact, therefore, nothing is accomplished by this 
attack upon Latin as now taught except to call attention to a 
circumstance with which we are already familiar, namely that 
not many high school students continue to read Latin privately 
after their class work is completed. Yet, through borrowing the 
thunder of the ‘bitter ender’ foes of Latin, this simple fact is 
handled in such a way as to seem to discredit the Latin course as 
it stands at present. 

(2) Is it true that the sole justification for the retention of 
Latin in the high school curriculum lies in the development of what 
were once regarded as byproducts? 

Under this head, nearly all will be willing to meet the com- 
mittee’s report half way. It certainly is true that the course 


1 Loc. cit. p. 61, footn. 2. 
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should be so conducted that the student who takes but one year 
of Latin may carry away specific and concrete value for the time 
spent; and it is equally true that the values emphasized in the 
committee’s report are of a kind most easily measurable. 

But it is not so certain that this covers the whole ground. 
Each reader, consulting his own recollection, may ask himself 
what effect was produced upon his own mind by even the first 
two years of Latin taught in the conventional way. I feel sure 
that there would be a very considerable body of testimony to the 
effect that the experience was the cause of a mental enlargement 
—an opening up of a new vista of thought and feeling. This will 
be all the more true in the case of those whose good fortune it 
was to fall into the hands of teachers who really knew their sub- 
ject and loved it well. That introduction to Latin was in a way 
a venture into unknown land, which somehow affected the view- 
point in such a way that we are today somewhat different persons 
than we should have been but for the experience. 

The fact that such results are rather intangible and beyond 
the reach of formal tests does not at all discredit those results. 
Indeed it often happens that the things which are most real elude 
most easily concrete analysis. Under this head, what we most 
need is more teachers who know and love Latin. They are the 
ones who can make the subject live. 

(3) Is ‘transfer’ ever automatic, or must it always be ‘per- 
sonally conducted?’ 

The report declares for the latter view; but here we do not 
follow so readily. To reach solid ground, several points need to 
be kept in mind: 

(a) Technical names and distinctions frequently darken coun- 
sel. Thus years ago someone made the ‘discovery’ that disease 
cannot be inherited. A certain physician (who, by the way, knew 
nothing about the matter) was trumpeting forth the soul-cheering 
discovery, when he was asked whether he would risk, let us say, 
leprous ancestry. “By no means,” he said; “for though you can- 
not inherit disease, you may inherit tendency to disease!”” What 
then of the soul-cheering discovery? Its enunciation may indeed 
interest the doctors as giving them a chance to wrangle regarding 
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the stage of abnormality which must be reached to justify the 
designation ‘disease’; but the evils inherent in bad ancestry are 
not affected one whit. 

In this connection we are reminded of Cicero’s trouble with 
the Stoics, who admitted that pain is a thing harsh, cruel, dis- 
tressing, and unnatural, but who would be hung, drawn and 
quartered rather than admit it to be ‘an evil’ (malum). He tells 
of Pompey’s call upon the Stoic Posidonius, and how the bed- 
ridden philosopher, racked by pain, insisted upon delivering for 
his distinguished visitor a lecture on this very subject. And, 
when momentarily checked by a paroxysm of unusual violence, he 
would remark: “It’s no use, pain; however troublesome you may 
be, I’ll never admit that you are an evil.’”! 

The refusal of the Stoics to place a certain label on pain of 
course has no bearing upon the question of the reality and nature 
of pain itself; and Cicero very sensibly points out that the real 
question is not the selection of a proper label for pain but rather 
the development of fortitude essential to bearing the suffering 
manfully.? 

Just so in the realm of educational psychology the experts 
may take pleasure in quarreling with one another as to the proper 
designations for various activities of the mind. We, on the out- 
side, shall do well to avoid technical language that easily lends 
itself to confusion of thought. 

(b) Conclusions that rest upon the sure basis of experience 
should not hastily be abandoned in favor of the supposed results 
of a formal experiment. If someone should announce from the 
laboratory that it had been discovered that it is conducive to 
health to live in a confined space in air laden with sharp and irri- 
tating particles, it is not likely that the educational experts, 
credulous though they are, would hasten to provide such classroom 
conditions. But let it be announced that the experimental psy- 
chologists have made a ‘discovery’ however inconsistent with the 
plain facts of the case, and the reformers can hardly wait until 


1 Tusc. Disp. ii. 61. 
* Tbid. ii. 28. 
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morning to show that they are abreast of the times by overthrow- 
ing the existing order. 

When an experienced teacher of French or Spanish says: ‘‘On 
beginning work with a new class, the pupils do not have to tell 
me of their previous training, for I can easily select at once those 
who have had Latin,” we are on a solid basis of fact. If the 
experienced teacher meeting a class five times a week is not com- 
petent to speak on such a point, no one else is or can be. 

Hence when an investigator rushes in for a half-hour to apply 
a test which he has devised in the hope of discrediting disciplinary 
studies in general, and Latin in particular as a preparation for 
the study of the Romance languages, we may confidently expect 
a report that the pupils in Latin show a superiority of only 
.0003%. Such reports hurt the cause, of course; but they clearly 
do not represent the facts. And there is occasion for regret in 
that the summary now under discussion introduces matter of 
this sort, quoting it as if the conclusions were to be accepted at par. 

(c) Ruling out, therefore, any controversy about terms, and 
dealing directly with the facts of experience, the question of 
transfer may be considered under two heads:! 

(a) General Discipline. Here counsel is darkened, if we begin 
to strive about ‘faculties’ and ‘powers’ of the mind. Whatever 
terms are used, certain things stand sure. If a lad in his early 
years passes through a strenuous but healthful régime and is 
inured to hard toil in the open, observation shows that he has 
stored up a capital that will ‘transfer’ (i.e., stand him in good 
stead) in almost any field to which he may be called; in other 
words, his general physical fitness carries over helpfully into 
almost anything he undertakes. And, be it noted, this very 
desirable condition of affairs results far more often from a ‘re- 
quired’ than from an ‘elective’ course. 

What of strictly mental training? If a lad is put through a 
course of study that develops power of concentration, observation, 
alertness, and patient attention to detail, has he not stored up a 
capital that will stand him in good stead in other and wider 

1 See Two Phases of Mental Discipline, School and Society, VI, No. 149 (Sept. 1, 
1917), p. 261 ff. 
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fields? Or are better results to be expected if he is enrolled in an 
elective course and allowed to dodge anything that has the reputa- 
tion of being ‘hard,’ spending his evenings on the modern substi- 
tute for the dime novel? For the answer to these questions we 
hardly need to go to the psychologist. We have only to appeal to 
our own experience and observation. 

(8) Special Discipline. The committee’s report denies any 
appreciable degree of ‘automatic’ transfer, joining Dr. Flexner 
in the refrain “We train what we train.”’ By this last it is meant 
that the mind is made up of water-tight compartments, so to 
speak, and that there is no penetrating of the dividing walls. 
In other words, there must be special and distinct training for 
each separate objective, training in other departments helping not 
at all here. 

This conception of the mind’s activity is said to rest largely 
upon Thorndike’s experiments in animal psychology. It was 
caught up at once by the educationalists and pushed to the most 
absurd extremes. Principal Stearns relates' that an enthusiastic 
reformer was asked by one of his hearers: “Do you mean to imply 
that the habits of honesty in thought and speech and conduct 
that I am daily seeking to develop in my young son will not be of 
value when he enters upon a business career in later years, but that 
a fresh start must then be made?” The answer was: “That isa 
fair assumption.”’ In other words, a boy taught to be honest in 
handling marbles, will need a special course later in handling 
money honestly. Surely this is an interesting conclusion when 
set side by side with the age-old verdict: “He that is faithful in 
that which is least is faithful also in much.” 

Here there is need for the use of common sense; and we pause 
to wonder how long the great body of teachers will remain an 
unorganized mass at the mercy of these over-night reformers 
who have gotten themselves into administrative positions, where 
they can foist any sort of ‘reform’ upon a long suffering school 
public. 


1Some Fallacies in the Modern Educational Scheme, Atlantic Monthly, Nov. 
1916, p. 641 ff. 
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In this connection it is astounding, in the summary,' to find 
Professor G. M. Stratton cited under the statement ‘that auto- 
matic transfer does not occur to any appreciable degree is today 
the practically unanimous verdict.’ What Professor Stratton 
really says is as follows: 


“Instead, then, of proving that you train what you train, the psycho- 
logical experiments which have so troubled the waters of education prove 
that normally you train what you don’t train.’” 


The full significance of this statement will be missed if it is not 
noted that these are the words, not of a classical teacher, but of an 
experimental psychologist of high rank, who, now that the smoke 
of battle has subsided somewhat, passes judgment calmly on the 
work of his colleagues. If he judges that the experiments show 
large automatic transfer, surely we may be pardoned for hesita- 
ting to enter upon a wholesale reconstruction on a no-transfer 
basis. 

(4) Should, therefore, the whole secondary Latin course be 
reorganized to serve primarily or solely as a means of forced trans- 
fer? Certainly not, so far as yet clearly proved by psychology. 
Probably the committee uses the adjective ‘automatic’ in a sense 
a little wider than the strictly technical meaning, so as to include 
any applications spontaneously made by the pupil himself. It is 
going to be a rather difficult matter to secure accurate measure- 
ments here; but of spontaneous transfer there is plenty of proof 
without formal test. We see it when the seventh grade student 
announces to his teacher that he will never fail on the spelling of 
‘nautical’ because he knows nauta. How far this process may be 
carried voluntarily by the student is shown in an interesting paper 
by the geographer, Dr. Redway.2 How much was won in this 
way through the teaching of Latin years ago you can find by 
questioning your friends who no longer read Latin. 

(5) Shall we rewrite Caesar (the one author that the majority 
of students reach) in such a way as to serve as a better back- 

1 Page 57, footn. 2. 

?The Mind as Misrepresented to Teachers, Atlantic Monthly, March 1921, p. 
369 


*A Heretic’s Rank Heresy, Journal of Education, LXXXV, No. 2124 (April 5, 
1917), p. 370 ff. 
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ground for etymological studies and the like? I should say most 
certainly not, unless we are absolutely forced to such a course. 

To sum up, then, the conclusions above reached may be 
embodied in a programme of the following sort: 

(1) Live and let live. No value should be belittled which any 
teacher can develop through the study of Latin. The single rod 
is easily broken, it is true, but the cumulative argument for the 
study of Latin is exceedingly strong. 

(2) Not all teachers do their best work by the same method. 
We should not expect therefore to impose upon all some special 
method used with success by a few. 

(3) Suggestions for curriculum: 

(a) Fair value for time expended should be given every 
student whether his course be short or long. 

(b) Such readjustments should be made as will place 
needed emphasis upon what once were regarded as by- 
products. 

(c) Means should be adopted to bring the student early 
to real reading power;! for, despite all that may be said 
to the contrary, ability to read simple Latin is a worthy 
aim, an encouragement to the student, and (when realized) 
a stumbling block to the critic. 

The survey undertaken by the American Classical League is 
doing a good work in drawing the attention of multitudes of 
people to Latin problems, and in interesting many in special 
investigations that may well enrich and guide Latin teaching. 
And though formal testing is yet itself more or less in the experi- 
mental stage, it is to be hoped that results of value will be ob- 
tained. Still it must never be forgotten that figures will prove 
almost anything, and that the conclusions derived from them 
depend to a considerable extent upon the attitude of the investi- 
gator. 

This matter of testing, however important it may be, should 
not overshadow the fact that some of the gravest difficulties now 


1 For example, by bridging the gap between beginning Latin and the first author 
taken up by the student. 
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besetting Latin in the schools are as yet left wholly untouched— 
and Rome is burning the while. 

The great influx of non-classical students and the tremendous 
growth of vocational studies have resulted, in many schools, in 
crowding Latin to the wall, and in some cases excluding it entirely. 
This too, very often, without deliberate intent on the part of any. 
In fact it may be merely an administrative and financial question. 
On a free elective basis, the students throng the easier courses, 
leaving only a corporal’s guard for the Latin classes. When the 
largely elected subjects have been provided for, how can a teacher 
be spared for several small classes in Latin, or where find the 
money for an additional teacher? 

Hence we continually hear echoes of the rule: ‘‘No course will 
be organized in this school unless (blank) students enroll for the 
same.” Even in large schools such rules endanger third and 
fourth year Latin; and this not merely deprives students of a 
chance to study Cicero and Vergil at the time, but it necessitates 
at least a two-year break, so that the pupils who go on to college 
can then take up Latin again only under a heavy handicap. In 
the small schools the rule may easily exclude Latin altogether. 

This is true under favorable conditions. The matter is still 
more serious when school boards and school administrators (as 
happens all too frequently) are eager to find excuses for ousting 
Latin in favor of ‘the newer and more vital subjects.’ Improve- 
ment in method is much to be desired; but in some quarters at 
least, these administrative difficulties are hurting Latin far more 
than any improvement in method is likely to help it. 

Let no one view this matter lightly; for, beyond question, 
it is the small high school that keeps Latin on the map, making it a 
universal subject, open to all classes in every part of the country. 
To surrender the small high school means to start on the down- 
ward way that Greek has gone; hardly anything would give more 
pleasure to the men of Dr. Eliot’s views than to see Latin re- 
stricted to the large schools. This is the beginning of the end. 

For the solution of this problem the sympathetic codperation 
of administrative specialists must be enlisted. No other aspect 
of the Latin situation calls so loudly for early attention. 





TEACHERS OF LATIN! 


By Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey 
Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 


They are still with us. Subjects of a varying criticism, now 
adulatory and now destructively condemnatory, teachers of 
Latin still exist. In spite of English, history, modern languages, 
and science, nay rather as the chief support and hand maid of 
all these subjects, Latin is still taught in our schools and the young 
men and women who graduate from the courses of which this 
classic forms a part are still filling conspicuously useful places in 
the world of business and society. In a city where high schools of 
the classic and polytechnic type exist side by side it frequently 
happens, I am told, ‘that business men make special request for 
graduates of the classic rather than the polytechnic school. As 
the manager of one firm expressed it to the principal of the classi- 
cal school, “In our business we want your boys. We find that 
they have trained minds. That’s what we require to begin with. 
We'll do the rest.” 

In commenting on teachers of Latin what more natural than 
to speak first of the teacher in relation to her subject? In this 
subject preparation is a matter of more than ordinary significance. 
Latin is a great subject. It cannot be taught with any “hand to 
mouth” preparation. This may be said of any subject which is 
to be well taught, but it is inexorably true of Latin that a teacher 
to be ordinarily proficient and successful must subject herself to 
years of preparatory training in the language itself and in allied 
studies. 

I once heard of a young woman who signed a contract to teach 
in the ninth grade of a certain public school in a small semi-rural 
community. To her dismay she found, after the contract was 

1 Read at a special meeting of the Classical Association of the Pacific States, 


July 13, 1917, held in connection with the meetings of the National Education Associa- 
tion, at Portland, Oregon. 
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signed, that she would be required to teach a class in beginning 
Latin. Stunned but unappalled the young woman set about to 
prepare herself for the task within a period of four months, for 
happily the long summer vacation and a few extra weeks lay 
between her and the day of doom. She had the wisdom to hunt 
out the best available teacher, explained her predicament, and 
pleaded for help. The teacher, chancing to be of an adventurous 
type as well as supremely skillful in Latin methods, made the 
case clear that in his judgment the success of such an experiment 
was highly doubtful and the ethics of the situation not at all to his 
liking. However, under certain rigid conditions as to the time to 
be given to the subject each day, and the time to be devoted to 
rest and exercise, and after making certain prescriptions with 
reference to other important elements in the venture, he con- 
sented to undertake the preparation of this young person to teach 
a class of beginners in the fall term. It was a fool hardy under- 
taking and was only indifferently successful. 

The instance illustrates well what I mean. This same young 
teacher, or one of equal ability, might have prepared herself in that 
short time to teach quite acceptably a ninth year class in physical 
geography or ancient history or English. A teacher may plod 
along on the “hand to mouth” plan of preparation in many sub- 
jects, but not in Latin. Here preparation must be not adequate, 
but extensive; not general and approximate, but exact and inten- 
sive; not meagre and restricted, but broad and varied. Too many 
times even in the large schools of our cities Teachers of Latin 
creep into the work with a preparation in the actual subject 
which includes little more than an indifferent reading of the few 
authors to be taught in the secondary school or at the most in the 
first year of college. Their poverty of acquaintance with other 
authors unfits them to appreciate much that is best in the writings 
actually taught. 

It might be a question for instance how far preparation is 
adequate for the teaching of the first six books of Virgil which 
does not include familiarity with the contents of the last six books 
of the story. In fact, the significance and consummation of the 
poem are found in the latter books. While no one would contend 
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that for high school purposes the interest of the pupil is not better 
sustained in the series of stories found in the first books of the 
Aeneid, still those books can be most fully interpreted by the 
teacher who is familiar with the last six books. 

Another view of Catiline’s character, motives and provocation 
than that found in Cicero’s orations is essential if the teacher is 
to deal fairly with his students and to present the greatest lessons 
and those which should be learned from the literature of all 
peoples, namely, the need to search for the whole truth and the 
need for calm, dispassionate judgment of men and events. 

The preparation of the Latin teacher should include acquain- 
tance with authors later than the golden period of Roman litera- 
ture. Even mediaeval Latin as expressed in the hymns of the 
church should not be wholly unknown and unappreciated. This is 
so obvious as to need no comment. However, this great mine of 
illustrative and illuminating material, the hymns and prayers of 
the church, is constantly overlooked in the preparation of teach- 
ers. Largely because of these, Latin is today a living language, a 
fact which the friends of Latin overlook and its enemies purposely 
ignore. 

The preparation of the teacher of Latin should be exact. Not 
that meticulous exactness that would impose hair-splitting dis- 
criminations upon young students for the discipline of their minds 
and souls or for any other reason. The case of preparation of the 
teacher is one thing and teaching high school students is quite 
another matter. With the teacher exact knowledge is a necessity 
just because he is to be a teacher and because ordinary honesty 
and self respect must make him scorn half knowledge, which is 
always imperfect and inexact. Chiefly also because it is only when 
a teacher has a complete, exact knowledge of Latin forms and of 
the content of the matter to be taught that he is at perfect ease 
and at home with his art. When the teacher of Latin is past mas- 
ter of the mechanics and matter of his subject, then only can he 
venture with his students into the broader aspects of the study, 
those aspects which are really the most significant and truly edu- 
cational, seeking to find in the literature the expression of the life 
of a great people who held a pivotal place in the history of nations. 
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The preparation of teachers of Latin should be varied and rich. 
It should include wide acquaintance with the history of the nations 
of antiquity and of the Romans in particular, of their customs, of 
the geography of the Roman world, not simply in the matter of 
locations, but the geography of the physical features of Italy and 
the countries of the Mediterranean, for these physical features are 
a great factor in all human history. Preparation to teach Latin 
should include a knowledge of Roman architecture, not merely of 
buildings but of public works, a knowledge of which amounts 
almost to acquaintance with Roman history as a whole. In the 
realm of the material the Roman was as passionate a builder as 
in the world of politics he was an adroit organizer. In passing, one 
may say that there is no surer way to gain a mastery of knowledge 
on these various aspects of Roman life and history than to write 
about them. Writing calls for exactness which in turn demands 
careful investigation and fullness of information. 

The would-be teacher of Latin who has made a study of Roman 
.roads, of the Forum, the aqueduct, the villa, the amphitheatre, 
the arch; of Roman marriage customs, of the festivals, and pro- 
cession and whose study has been sufficiently exhaustive to work 
into a theme has gained a fund of information that will serve as 
a perpetual sidelight on the whole. It is this varied scholarship 
which makes the teacher of Latin worth while, for after all, our 
boys and girls are studying Latin for what they can get out of it 
and if the teacher has only the dry husks of formalism to give, the 
student will drone through years of the subject without gaining 
an appreciation of the literature or a comprehension of the 
people, the two really vital objects in all study of Latin. 

A most desirable feature in the preparation of the teacher of 
Latin is at least a moderate acquaintance with Greek. The rea- 
sons for this are so obvious as to need no urging. If it is true, as 
is commonly asserted, that the Romans originated nothing in 
literary form save the satire and that all their other literary ex- 
pression is but a clumsy, imperfect imitation of the Greek and a 
wholesale borrowing, then it were surely a wise thing to know the 
original. Granting that the Roman literary genius was not of 
the highly original and creative type, their literature shows at 
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least a virile interpretation of life as they, a race of conquerors 
and organizers, saw and understood life and their interpretation 
is the better appreciated in the light of the literature of their 
incomparable teachers and models, the Greeks. 

In considering the teacher of Latin in relation to his subject 
one is constrained to remark that the attitude of the teacher 
toward his subject is a matter of no small account. He needs to 
have a conviction of its value in the catalogue of studies. To doubt 
its worth or to be ignorant of its educative power is death to 
enthusiasm and a sure recipe for failure. The teacher does 
not need to be in a perpetual condition of agressive, argumenta- 
tive apology for the subject of his choice. He does not need 
to assume that the teachers of other subjects are all iconoclasts 
toward Latin and that he is the one and only appointed guardian 
of the honor of the classics. Of far more importance is it to have 
a calm assurance of the value of Latin based on actual knowledge 
of the place this study has occupied in education, why it has held 
that place, and with what modifications, if any, the study of 
Latin should continue. 

The teacher of this subject must have an enthusiastic admira- 
tion for the Latin language and the people. There is not the 
slightest danger in having this admiration tempered by a knowl- 
edge of what the language and the people lacked. Just a facing 
of the facts and a reason for the faith in his subject make the 
Latin teacher’s work increasingly effective, for nothing so palsies 
effort as a suspicion that the effort is not worth while. One may 
possibly be forgiven if she ventures the suggestion that a part of 
the preparation of the teacher of Latin might well be the cultiva- 
tion of a personality somewhat inclined to the serious, certainly 
not flippant or inconsequential. We can hardly associate an 
affectation of jocularity and slang and similar trivialities with the 
periods of Cicero and the hexameters of Virgil. Not heavy, nor 
light, but dignified, purposeful, and in earnest, such the great 
teachers of Latin are reputed to have shown themselves. 

Our second point takes up the teacher of Latin in relation to 
his pupils. Here he needs above all other things to appreciate 
the difficulties of this language study. Seriously the acquisition 
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of Latin is no holiday task; it involves downright effort, unyield- 
ing perseverance, and intelligent comprehension of every step of 
the process. This is the very reason why the study is so tremen- 
dously worth while. To sense the student’s difficulty, to antici- 
pate trouble, to explain differences between the Latin and the 
vernacular skillfully and interestingly and in a way to challenge 
recognition of the contrast, these things are important if the 
teaching is to be successful. If one were asked what weakness is 
‘most often evident in the teaching of Latin, to the hopeless loss 
of time and interest and the consequent undoing of the pupil, it 
is giving students credit for knowledge which they do not possess, 
taking things for granted as known which are not at all compre- 
hended. The language is so totally different from English that 
the poor, bewildered beginner sees neither rhyme nor reason in 
any of it. Every little step needs to be explained through its 
English equivalent or contrast. Failure to do this is fatal. 

The Roman setting, too, is so different. A teacher should be 
skillful in sensing how puzzling to a young person are the countless 
allusions to manners, customs and all else wholly unfamiliar. I 
can recall to this day an almost sickening sensation of bewilder- 
ment and discouragement that came over me when as a child I 
left the simple sentences of the beginners book, sufficiently dull 
but still comprehensible, and plunged into the myths of the text 
book of that day. No one thought it worth while to interpret, 
for instance, the myth of Romulus and Remus. It seemed not 
to be the fact that we were studying Latin to gain an insight into 
the spirit of the Romans, but apparently just for words. I 
wanted bread, the bread of understanding; my teacher gave me a 
stone. What was it all about anyhow, this senseless, unbelievable, 
almost repulsive story of the twins and the wolf? Nothing should 
be taken for granted as unimportant or irrelevant either in the 
linguistic forms or the literary setting by teachers of Latin. 

There should be enjoyment in the study. The minimum of 
drudgery and the maximum of work with results should be the 
aim of the teacher. This involves careful consideration of ways of 
approach so that the process of acquisition may itself be pleasur- 
able and knowledge be gained with the least of painful effort. 
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Enjoyment of the work is enhanced by all enrichment of the 
student’s experience through explanations and the introduction of 
incidents that illustrate and so elucidate. Not long ago I visited 
a class in beginning Latin in which a few days before the class had 
worked on a page containing an illustration of the Arch of Titus. 
I was curious to find out what use, if any, the teacher was making 
of the rather numerous illustrations in this particular book. 
By questioning I discovered, as I feared, that the illustrations had 
illustrated nothing so far as the class was concerned. No one 
knew why arches were constructed by the Romans, who Titus 
was, what the Arch of Titus stood for, what events were cele- 
brated in the bas reliefs on the Arch, why such reliefs were there 
rather than any other figures. This is a good example of how 
illustrations do not illustrate. It incidentally explains why begin- 
ning Latin is with some teachers so “deadly dull.”” What good 
opportunity for a discerning teacher to introduce a bit of keen 
enjoyment into the day’s lesson by telling a thrilling story that 
would stay forever with the student and enliven future work. To 
put aside the day’s lesson and go to a Roman theatre or bath or 
basilica, to spend a day in the Forum, all these are experiences 
which the student does not forget, and they are vital to the 
enjoyment of the work. 

Avoidance of unnecessary difficulties is the sign of a wise 
teacher. A brilliant woman who reads Greek with ease and delight 
enjoys telling what an exceedingly stupid creature she is as com- 
pared with a prosy, commonplace lexicon-bound classmate. In 
their first Greek class in college the brilliant woman was stunned 
by a challenge from the professor to distinguish between an objec- 
tive and a subjective genitive. She did not know. Her classmate 
carried off the honors in a lengthy dissertation on the “love of 
God and the love of God.” Doubtless the distinction referred to 
is important, but is that und are many others of a similar nature 
so exceedingly important for young students? 

I have often wondered whether the introduction of accents by 
the Greeks of Alexandria, to help foreigners in the acquisition of 
the Greek language, which accents have come down to the modern 
student as a troublesome heritage, is not a questionable benefit. 
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Of course it is heresy to say so, but while I am indulging in this 
sort of reckless comment I may as well go to the full length, declare 
my utter unworthiness to figure as a strict classicist, and say with 
shamelessness that the Greek accent is not worth all the fuss and 
trouble bestowed upon it and should never have been invented 
to pester the young student of the modern world. He would 
really love to master the vocabulary and structure of the Greek 
language sufficiently well to read Homer with a relish, but count- 
less little things obstruct the big process and he becomes lost. In 
the study of the classics is not too much time for the ordinary 
student wasted in meticulous distinctions of form and construc- 
tion so that the student in confusion and weariness of spirit aban- 
dons the quest of the language in discouragement and even 
disgust? 

My last point is this. The teacher of Latin should have a 
definite, keen conviction of the place in education which this 
study holds. 

For training in observation, reasoning, and expression there is 
nothing superior to the study of Latin. The translation of a single 
sentence of Latin with its numerous inflections calls for a series of 
closest observations. The process of translation is a continuous 
searching for an adjusting of relationships and what is this but 
reasoning? It may be questioned whether for the young student 
the translation of a portion of a superior piece of classic literature 
may not be a better exercise in English composition, with the 
rich drill such work affords in vocabulary, phrase and thought, 
than the creation of an original essay. At least a portion of the 
time spent in English composition could doubtless with profit be 
diverted to translations, to the great enrichment of the student’s 
vocabulary and fund of ideas. There is in fact no training in fine 
discrimination in the use of words, in thought processes, and in the 
aesthetics of literature comparable with that which comes from 
the daily exercise in translation from the classics. 

In passing, it may be said that this study should be pursued 
not for their delectation by a privileged group of the intellectually 
superior, but by any young man or woman for his education to 
higher enjoyment and service. Teachers of Latin may have large 
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confidence in their subject as one that has figured extensively in 
the education of the greatest men and women since the days of 
Rome, those men and women whose trained minds have under- 
stood human nature, interpreted human history, expressed human 
sentiments and emotions in poetry, song and story and have 
guided human actions into the grandest reaches of service and 


achievement. 








A VERGILIAN LINE 


By ArtTuHourR L. KEITH 
Carleton College 


Vergil’s Aeneid I 462, 
sunt lacrimae rerum et mentem mortalia tangunt, 

has evoked considerable praise. Mackail calls it “‘the most famous 
of his single lines.”” Tyrrell says it strikes “one with a sense of 
wondrous beauty and pathetic dignity.”” Woodberry describes 
lacrimae rerum as the best known and the central phrase of the 
Aeneid and asserts that it might be regarded as the other name of 
the poem. Others refer to it as the finest verse in Latin poetry. 
But a curious thing in this chorus of praise is the fact that there 
are wide differences as to the meaning of the line. Is the beauty 
of the line to be found in a clear and definite thought or is it due 
to some elusive quality, some vague and mystic element which 
but half-reveals some deep and important thought of the poet? 
Vergil certainly had the capacity to express weighty ideas by 
suggestion, and this well known habit of the poet has led some to 
think that such was his intention here. 

It is a temptation to give these words the finer and more poeti- 
cal interpretation but a due consideration of the points involved 
leads to the acceptance of another interpretation, perhaps more 
prosaic, but the more obvious one and the one ordinarily accepted 
and apparently never questioned until another meaning occurred 
to Henry’s poetic mind. The obvious interpretation regards rerum 
as practically equivalent to the following mortalia, in the sense of 
human fortunes, and as an objective genitive dependent upon the 
verb idea of weeping involved in /acrimae. Thus construed the 
sense of the line is, “Here are tears for man’s adversities and 
mortal affairs touch the heart.” 

Later editors and critics have probably been influenced by 
Henry who objected to the hitherto accepted interpretation. He 
bases his objections on the following considerations: 1. That res 
without a qualifying attribute cannot mean adversity. 2. That 
if res does mean adversity, hic etiam of the preceding line should 
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be repeated. 3. That where the words lacrimae rerum occur 
again, they cannot possibly mean “tears for adversities.” There- 
fore, Henry finds the line and situation capable of bearing another 
thought, a thought that is really Vergilian in its beauty and 
pathos: ‘‘Tears are universal, belong to the constitution of nature, 
and the evils of mortality move the human heart.” 

Glover apparently adopts Henry’s interpretation. He says 
that Vergil makes it clear that the question of human sorrow “is 
no accidental or easy one, no side issue, but that it goes to the very 
depth of man’s being and is an integral element of the problem of 
the universe.” (page 319). This is clearly his interpretation of 
lacrimae rerum. Mackail probably had the same conception: 
“In the most famous of his single lines he speaks of the ‘tears of 
things;’ just this sense of tears, this voice that always, in its most 
sustained splendour and in its most ordinary cadences, vibrates 
with a strange pathos, is what finally places him alone among 
artists.” (page 103.) Woodberry also shares this belief: “Here 
are the tears of time. Lacrimae rerum seems almost the other name 
of the Aeneid; . . . he was the first to strike that parallel chord of 
world-woe which has reverberated down all after ages.”” (Great 
Writers, page 134.) Matthew Arnold’s interpretation is probably 


the same: 
“the Virgilian cry 
The sense of tears in mortal things.” (Geist’s Grave.) 
And so apparently also Duff: ““There is in Vergil already more than 
a presage of the Weltschmerz. Sunt lacrimae were words born of 
personal brooding over sorrow.” (page 460.) Wordsworth in 
his Laodamia evidently had the lacrimae rerum passage in mind: 


“Yet tears to human suffering are due; 

And mortal hopes defeated and o’erthrown 

Are mourned by man, and not by man alone, 

As fondly he believes.” 
His interpretation seems at first to conflict with that of Henry and 
of the others mentioned, but as he later shows the sympathies of 
the trees “whose tall summits are withered at the sight,” it is 
possible that he regards the inanimate things of the universe 
(rerum) as feeling with man in his adversities, that is, that his view 


becomes identical with that of Henry. 
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Henry could have strengthened his position and gained consis- 
tency by making mentem refer to the heart of the universe rather 
than to the heart of man, thus: “Tears belong to the universe 
(rerum) and mortal ills touch its heart.’””, Henry might have cited 
as proof of Vergil’s anima mundi belief the famous lines from VI 
724-7: 


principio caelum ac terram camposque liquentis 
lucentem globum, lunam Titaniaque astra 
spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
mens agitat molem et magno se corpore miscet. 


It is quite possible that what the poet has in the later book repre- 
sented didactically he has here suggested in his allusive style. 
There is then no intrinsic difficulty in giving this line the meaning 
offered by Henry. But the use of res so vividly personified would 
be very strange and perhaps unparalleled. Rivers, mountains, 
seas, and stars may readily be personified because of the mythic 
element involved, but res is at the farthest remove from such an 
association. But in answer to this it may be said that if a mens 
is ascribed to the moles and to the magnum corpus of the universe, 
it may just as readily be attributed to the neutral res. This line 
of argument leaves us about where we were, excepting that as 
Henry’s interpretation is the less obvious it would seem to need 
the stronger proof. 

We note now Henry’s objections to the usual interpretation. 
1. That res unsupported by an attributive does not seem to mean 
adversity. True, res generally has a qualifying adjective as adflic- 
tus, dubius, and the like but there are exceptions to this practice. 
We need look no farther back than I 178 for such an exception, 
fessi rerum, “‘wearied with adversities.”” Res is a colorless word 
and may borrow significance from its associations. So here the 
close association of lacrimae and mortalia directs its meaning more 
readily into that of ‘adversities’ than into that of ‘the universe.’ 
This interpretation is assisted by the parallelism of the two halves 
of the line, ““There are tears for man’s adversities, and mortal ills 
touch the heart.” The interlocked arrangement of the words 
bears out such an interpretation, lacrimae and mentem representing 
the expression or the centre of the emotion, and rerum and mortalia, 
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its cause. 2. That if res means adversities, hic etiam should be 
repeated. This seems to resolve itself into a matter of punctua- 
tion. Conington, Ribbeck, and others place a semi-colon after 
laudi of the preceding line. It seems far better to.replace the semi- 
colon with a comma, as Benoist, Knapp, Fairclough, and others 
have it. Thus, hic etiam would apply equally to the two clauses. 
This clearly seems to have been the interpretation of Donatus on 
the line: sunt hic etiam sua praemia laudi, sunt lacrimae rerum et 
ipsa propositio est; nam specialiter dicturus est quae laudanda vel 
guae dolenda sint. That is, “here are rewards for things which 
deserve praise and tears for things deserving pity.” 3. That 
where the words lacrimae rerum occur again they cannot possibiy 
mean ‘tears for adversities.’ As the writer referred to (Venantius 
Fortunatus) lived six centuries after Vergil and wrote under con- 
ditions utterly different from those of Vergil’s life, it does not seem 
that we need be influenced by his interpretation of these words. 
Thus, it seems to me that Henry’s objections have less validity 
than we would expect from a scholar of his penetration. 

Tyrrell (Latin Poetry, 147 fi) while in general inclining to 
Henry’s interpretation suggests another which really does violence 
to that of Henry. Tyrrell thinks that the rerum may refer to the 
material picture and that mortalia may mean the ‘works of man’s 
hands.’ Therefore, according to Tyrrell, the poet means: “E’en 
things inanimate can weep for us, and the works of man’s hands 
have their own pathetic power.” The line just below, 


sic ait alque animum pictura pascit inani, 


‘then on the lifeless painting he feeds his heart,’ he thinks is in 
accord with his interpretation. It is hard to see what ‘new and 
exquisite fancy’ there could be in the thought that the material 
picture, the painting on canvas, the statue, or whatever other 
symbolic form there may be, may sympathize with man and that 
man may find satisfaction in such a circumstance. I believe the 
poet’s mind was concerned in something more fundamental than 
this, in the thought back of the symbol rather than in the symbol 
itself. 

Still another point of view is found in Stebbing’s fanciful 
interpretation: 
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‘There is spirit immortal that mounts up on high; 

Yet reaches longing hands back to hopes left to die; 

There are things that are tears; there are tears that are things; 
There are tears that are water and tears that are wings.” 


We need not suppose that Stebbing insisted on this interpretation 
as representing exactly the thought of the poet. But it does seem 
clear that he regards the line as indicating in the mind of Vergil a 
purpose of identifying things with tears, that is, of making sorrow 
the essence of the universe. Tears and the sorrow they express are 
the ultimate realities, and, conversely, the material objects of the 
universe have a spiritual significance expressed in terms of suffer- 
ing. This interpretation merely carries out into fuller detail the 
views of Woodberry and others, indicated above. 

However attractive the views of Henry and of his followers 
may be, I believe the situation requires the other interpretation, 
the one usually accepted. The incident is one of commemoration. 
The commemorative instinct of the Romans is amply illustrated 
by their countless monuments. They conveyed a sort of immor- 
tality on those commemorated. Vergil represents that Aeneas 
coming thus unexpectedly upon the reminders of the events in 
which he had been a great part feels the hope immortal springing 
up within him: 

solve metus; feret haec aliquam tibi fama salutem. 


Fama is the commemorative idea and gives significance to the 
preceding lines. Even here in this remote place of earth (the far 
extent of fame is a familiar notion in Latin) fame has rewards for 
the worthy, here pity for man’s adversities has produced these 
commemorative devices, and mortal ills touch the heart of man 
so as to commemorate them thus. Though the substance of life 
is lost, a fame like this will bring some measure of safety. True, 
the picture is empty for after all it is but a commemorative device, 
a shadow, as it were, of the lost substance, yet he feeds his soul 
upon it, and his own tears gush forth in sympathy with those 
which prompted the works of commemoration. This interpreta- 
tion of lacrimae rerum accords well with the context and with the 
general Roman attitude toward commemoration, and I feel certain 
must be the one Vergil intended. 



































jQotes 


[Contributions in the form of notes or discussions should be sent to John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


THE GESTURE OF PROSKYNESIS 


A favorite device of the Babylonian seal is the representation of a group 
of three figures, one a divinity, one a person who is being introduced to that 
divinity, and also the one who introduces him. The second of these has 
his hand slightly in front of his face in the act of waving a kiss towards the 
god. 

In an article Gesture in Sumerian and Babylonian Prayer published 
in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, October 1919, Professor S. 
Langdon says: “This waving a kiss seems to have been the only gesture of 
worship in earliest Babylonian times. Kneeling and prostration were then 
regarded as unworthy of a freeman. Later bowing and prostration were 
added to the old gesture of salutation with the kissing hand.” 

The first references in Greek to proskynesis are all connected with the 
customs of the East and are to be found in the Persians of Aeschylus or in 
Herodotus. 

Herodotus I, 134 has the first important reference to this mode of 
adoration, which is thus translated by Rawlinson: ‘When the Persians meet 
each other on the streets, you may know if the persons meeting are of equal 
rank by the following token: if they are, instead of speaking, they kiss each 
other on the lips. In the case where one is a little inferior to the other, 
the kiss is given on the cheek; while where the difference is great, the inferior 
prostrates himself on the ground.” It is to be observed that in this trans- 
lation “kissing” is given a; the form of salutation except in that of the lowest 
rank, where it is simply “prostration.” The words which he translates 
“prostrates himself on the ground” are xpoorixrwv rpooxwie. The verb 
mpooxvviw is Clearly derived from xwéw “I kiss” and xpés “towards.” We 
evidently have in this passage in Herodotus the description of the very 
custom named by Professor Langdon, that is, prostration added to the old 
gesture of waving a kiss. Those of equal rank kiss the lips, one slightly 
inferior kisses the cheek, one greatly inferior does not dare to kiss the body 
of the superior but waves a kiss as he prostrates himself. 

The idea of proskynesis as involving merely the waving of a kiss still 
survives in Lucian, since in describing the adoration of Helius he uses the 
words “kissing the hand,” ri xetpa xboavres, De Saltatione 17. In his 
Encomium Demosthenis 49 an assumed spectator of that orator’s death tells 
how Demosthenes moved his hand to his mouth as if in the act of proskynesis 
and thus drank the poison. 

The word used in this last passage could not mean prostration, but 
must denote some such gesture as that pictured by the seals of Babylon. 
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Sittl in his Gebarden der Griechen und Rémer connects this word with 
xiwv and translates it anhiindeln, “to fawn like a dog,” but there can be little 
doubt that he is wrong and that the derivation is from xwiw, “I kiss.” 

The meaning given by most translators, the scholia, and lexicons is 
“prostration” but this is only a derived or attendant meaning, since often 
no such gesture is involved. The custom as well as the word itself shows 
that the original gesture involved in proskynesis was simply the waving of a 
kiss. Joun A. Scott 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





SCHLIEMANN AND INDIANAPOLIS 


There is a wide-spread tradition that Henry Schliemann, the great exca- 
vator, made his fortune as a grocer in Indianapolis, that he sold all his interests 
in that city and then excavated Troy. It is spoken of as an act of ingrati- 
tude that he should have forgotten the associates among whom his fortune 
was created and should have given his discovered treasures to Athens and 
Berlin. 

The most careful study of his various autobiographies and biographies 
does not reveal a single reference to the state of Indiana or to its capital. 

An article by Elbert Hubbard in The Philistine for August 1902 is the 
source of the tradition of the grocery business in Indianapolis. This article, 
slightly condensed, is as follows: “Once upon a day there was a grocer who 
lived in Indianapolis, and this grocer’s name was Henry Schliemann. He 
made money rapidly, for in addition to a grocery he had a feed barn and had 
men on the road selling for him in the adjoining states. Schliemann grew 
rich, opened up a city division which greatly added to his fortune. He had 
other ambitions than added fortunes or success in politics, withdrew from 
business in the year 1868, turned all his property into cash; and in April 
1870 began to excavate Troy. His Trojan treasures were presented to Berlin. 
Had Schliemann given his priceless finds to Indianapolis, it would have made 
that city a Sacred Mecca.” 

From Schliemann’s own writings we learn that he was born in Germany 
in 1822 and that at the age of fourteen he began working in a wretched 
grocery where he labored in misery and poverty for nearly six years, until 
his health forced him to seek other employment, and that penniless and ill he 
walked to Hamburg. He then tried to go to South America, was shipwrecked, 
came to Amsterdam, where he worked for four years, then he went to St. 
Petersburgh. He remained in business in Russia, with slight interruptions, 
until 1863, and this business was the handling of indigo, cotton, tea, and two 
or three other staple articles. In 1863 he had won such wealth that he decided 
to retire and to take up the dream of his childhood, the recovery of the city 
of Troy. 

In 1850 he had come to California in search of a brother and, by chance, 
was in that state on July 4, 1850, when California was admitted as a state into 
the Union. A proclamation had been made that all foreigners then in Cali- 
fornia could become citizens by declaring themselves before the proper 
authorities. Schliemann availed himself of that offer and became an Ameri- 
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can citizen, a fact in which he took the greatest pride during all his life, and on 
the title-page of his great book Mycenae there appear under his name the 
words CITIZEN OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

After retiring from business he traveled around the world and in 1866 
he began the study of Archaeology, On p. 25 of his Selbstbiographie he says: 
“From 1866 until now I have devoted myself to Archaeology, except when 
compelled by chance to make a short trip to America.” 

In 1868 he visited the Troad and wrote a book in which he expressed the 
belief that Hissarlik is the true site of Troy and he also announced his deter- 
mination to excavate at once, but he delayed for some reason, since in the 
Introduction to his Ilios he says: ‘“‘Circumstances obliged me to remain nearly 
the whole of the year 1869 in the United States.” 

His biographer, Julius Nelson, says p. 48. “The plan to excavate Troy 
could not be realized at once, for he saw himself obliged through business 
affairs to spend almost the entire year of 1869 in North America.” 

What was the pressing business in America which forced even the enthusi- 
astic Schliemann to delay so long the cherished plans? 

I owe the answer to this mysterious question to my friend, Mr. John C. 
Shaffer, owner of the Indianapolis Star, who put not only his great ability 
at my disposal, but his literary and legal staff as well. They started without a 
trace of information and found the following interesting facts, not one of 
which is in Schliemann’s autobiography, or in Nelson, or in Schuckhard. 

Schliemann was married to a Russian lady who bore him three children, 
but she was so opposed to his enthusiasm for Homer and Greece that he was 
obliged to make a choice between his wife and his aspirations, meanwhile he 
had met a young woman whose enthusiasm for Homer made the choice less 
difficult, and he resolved to come to America since he had been a citizen for 
nearly twenty years to secure a divorce. He decided upon Indianapolis, as 
being near the same latitude as Troy and he would thus accustom himself to 
the climate in which he expected to work, and he was also informed that no 
state was more generous regarding the obtaining of a divorce. 

When Schliemann came to Indianapolis he had not yet won any fame and 
he thus attracted little attention. He rented a small house, engaged in no 
business except he bought an interest in the Union Starch Company in order 
that he might have better standing in court, and he also bought a small 
house for the same reason, the deed of which was made to Henry Schliemann, 
an American citizen. 

He filed a bill for divorce April 3, 1869, and the divorce was granted 
June 30 in the same year, after assurance was given the court that ample 
provision had been made for his wife and three children in St. Petersburgh. 
The names of these three children, Sergius, Natalia, and Nadeschda, show 
that Hellenic influences were not in the ascendancy in his Russian home, and 
that a man who allowed his wife to give these names to his children could 
hardly expect she would sacrifice comforts in her enthusiasm for the home of 
Priam. One smiles as he compares with these names, the Andromache and 
the Agememnon of his second marriage. 

Schliemann soon returned to Greece and sold the house he had purchased 
in Indianapolis, and on the deed of transfer are signed the names, Henry 
Schliemann, an American citizen, and Sophie Schliemann, his wife. 
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Soon after this Schliemann found it necessary to appeal for the help of 
the American consul in dealing with the Turks, and to obtain standing with 
the consul he decided to buy another house in Indianapolis. This second 
house he bought through a man now living, but Schliemann never saw this 
second house. In his will he bequeathed it to his youngest daughter by his 
Russian marriage and it is still in her possession. 

Schliemann’s will was recorded in Indianapolis and it begins with these 
words: “I the undersigned citizen of the United States of America, Henry 
Schliemann, having my lawful domicile in the town of Indianapolis, in the 
state of Indiana, in the United States of America, residing in my own house 
in Athens.” 

His Russian wife and children are given large properties, but the name of 
the second child, Natalia, does not appear. She had probably died. 

The bulk of his fortune went to his Athenian family, but he made many 
and various bequests to all sorts of peoples and institutions. 

In his Autobiography he tells of a little girl, Minna Meincke, who shared 
with him in childhood his enthusiasm for Troy, and of their resolve to marry 
and recover the city, and he tells how when fortune came to him he endeavored 
to marry this Minna, but too late for she was already Frau Richers. It makes 
one smile to read in the will, paragraph 14. “To Minna Meincke Richers 
five thousand francs in gold.” 

That fine gentleman and great excavator, William Dérpfeld, is given ten 
thousand drachmae. 

His will contains the plans for his mausoleum and a signed contract for 
its construction. Evidently the contractor had no anticipation of ascending 
prices. 

He bequeathed in the will ten thousand francs in gold to Professor A. H. 
Sayce of Oxford, but ten days later he added a codicil with these words: 
“T annul paragraph 18 of my will, by which I had bequeathed to Professor 
A. H. Sayce ten thousand francs in gold.” No doubt something had been 
heard or read in these ten days which caused that codicil. 

The will is dated Jan. 10, 1889. Schliemann died Dec. 26,1890. ¥* 

The Librarian of the Indianapolis Public Library informs me that the 
name of Henry Schliemann never appeared in the Directory of that city. 

The evidence in regard to Schliemann and Indianapolis is as follows: 
He made none of his fortune there, but lived there for a brief period in order 
to secure a divorce from a wife who opposed his ambitions. Later he acquired 
and held a residence in Indianapolis so that he might maintain the status of 
an American citizen and thus secure the help of the American consul in deal- 
ing with the Sublime Porte. This help was indispensable, since during the 
years of his excavations the influence of Germany at Constantinople was neg- 
ligible, and Russia was regarded as an enemy by the rulers of the Darda- 
nelles. Joun A. Scott 
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ints for Ceachers 





By B. L. Ullman, University of Iowa 


[The aim of this department is to furnish high-school teachers of Latin with 
material which will be of direct and immediate help to them in the class-room. 
Teachers are requested to send questions about their teaching problems to 
B. L. Ullman, Iowa City, Iowa. Replies to such questions as appear to be 
of general interest will be answered in this department. Others will, as far as 
possible, be answered by mail. Teachers are also asked to send to the same 
address short paragraphs dealing with teaching devices, methods, and 
materials, which they have found helpful. These will be published with due 
credit if they seem useful to others.] 


Latin for English 


The following books will furnish much valuable material to the teacher 
and student. All may be placed in the hands of students; Nos. 1, 6, 7, 9, 
10, 12 are intended for use in schools as textbooks. Particularly useful are 
Nos. 3, 5, 9, 10, 11, 12, 15. 


1. Anderson, Jessie M., A Study of English Words, 1897. American Book Co. 
$0.72. School text, emphasizing history. 

2. Blackburn, E. M., The Study of Words. 1911. Longmans. $1.25. A handy 
dictionary of words of interesting derivation. 

3. Bradley, H., The Making of English. 1904. Macmillan. $2.00. Interesting 
and authoritative. 

4. Emerson, O. F., The History of the English Language. 1897. Macmillan. $2.25. 
Standard work. Rather weak on the Latinelement. Either this or No. 8. 

5. Greenough, J. B., and Kittredge, G. L., Words and Their Ways in English Speech. 
1901. Macmillan. $2.10. Interesting, authoritative, fuller than Nos. 3 and 
11. Lacks system. 

6. Kellogg, B., and Reed, A., The English Language. New ed., 1892. Chas. E. 
Merrill Co. An unpretentious school book, but of some value, especially for 
list of roots. 

7. Kellogg, B., and Reed, A., Word-Building. 1903. Chas. E. Merrill Co. List 
of roots with derivatives. 

8. Lounsbury, T. R., The History of the English Language. Revised ed., 1894. Holt. 
$1.60. Standard work. Rather weak on the Latin element. Few examples. 

9. Meiklejohn, J. M. D., History of the English Language. American edition, revised, 
1909. D.C. Heath. $0.72. Best of the school grammars for this purpose. 

10. Scott, H. F., and Carr, W. L., The Development of Language. 1921. Scott, 
Foresman and Co. $1.20. An excellent little book intended for high-school 
pupils. 

11. Smith, L. P., The English Language. 1912. Holt. $0.90. Interesting. 

12. Swan, Norma L., Word Study for High Schools. 1920. Macmillan. $0.80. 
For word formation. 

13. Trench, R. C., On the Study of Words. 1892. $1.00. 
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14. Trench, R. C., English Past and Present. Revised ed. by A. S. Palmer. 1905. 
$1.00. 

15. Weekley, E., The Romance of Words. 1912. Dutton. $2.50. Very interesting 
and scholarly. Best collection of interesting etymologies, especially of words 
of Latin origin. 


Latin in France 


An editorial in the January number of THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL quotes a 
letter from Paul Van Dyke to the New York Times in which M. Léon Bérard, 
the French Minister of Public Instruction, is represented as favoring a 
plan to increase the requirements in Latin in the French schools. Super- 
intendent R. Eton Emry, of the Perkins County High School, Grant, Neb., 
calls to my attention an article in the Pathfinder for Feb. 18, 1922, in which M. 
Bérard is represented as favoring the removal of Latin from the curriculum 
or at least a reduction in the requirements. Mr. Emry inquires which of 
these contradictory reports is correct. An inquiry which I sent to the 
French ambassador brought this reply from Julien J. Champenois, 1834 
Broadway, New York, Director in the United States of the National Bureau 
of French Universities: 

In the first place, the account given in the Pathfinder of February the 18th is quite 
inaccurate. The letter of my friend, Dr. Paul Van Dyke, in the New York Times 
is a reliable summary of the position of M. Léon Bérard, our Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

I must add that the question is far less simple than it appears to be. From the 
Educational Review, Feb. 1922, pages 174, 175 and 176, you will see that there is a 
clash of opinions and tendencies between M. Bérard in person and the Superior Council 
of Public Instruction. In order to submit to you complete information concerning 
the present state of Latin studies in France, I am sending you, under separate cover, a 
set of the Information universitaire which is complete up to date with the exception of 
No. 3. You will find the “questionnaire” sent out by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion on the fourth page of No. 2. This periodical also contains a considerable number 
of remarkable articles on the teaching of Latin in France. 


The copies of the Information universitaire mentioned above fully sup- 
port the statements of Mr. Van Dyke and Mr. Champenois as to the atti- 
tude of M. Bérard and M. Appell. 


Third Semester Latin 

Miss June Eddingfield, of the Mishawaka, Ind., High School, writes: 

We have found it necessary to extend elementary Latin into the third semester 
because our pupils receive so little instruction in English grammar before they begin 
the study of Latin that we make rather slow progress. Of course all classes do not 
accomplish the same amount of work in a given time and so we decided to go as far 
as the class could reasonably go the first two semesters and to use whatever part of the 
third semester was needed and then to gointo Caesar. The results have been pleasing. 
In addition to the increased strength of the pupils there is a decided advantage to 
beginning Caesar within the semester, rather than at the beginning of the year. To 
take up the Gallic War after a vacation period, when vocabulary and rules are more or 
less rusty, is a much more discouraging task than beginning with a period of study 
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immediately behind one. Last year one of my classes began Caesar about Thanks- 
giving (1920) and we easily completed the four books by the end of the year. This 
year the fall section began Caesar a few weeks earlier and it looks as if they would 
complete the work well. 


Latin Composition 


Miss Irma E. Hamilton, of the Sebring, Ohio, High School, writes: 


The last ten minutes of each recitation period are devoted to study preparatory 
to composition work. The first day the class reads the grammar in regard to a given 
construction. The class discusses the possibility of another construction in place of 
the one studied. One or two periods are spent in finding examples in their reading. 
Here again encouragement is given to discussion of the reason for its use by the author. 
Some constructions will not give opportunity for discussion. Then follows a rapid 
inspection of the sentences to be written, during which the points of difficulty are 
noted. The fifth day they write the sentences. Unless the sentences are very easy, 
they are written in class. On that day the entire period is spent on composition. 

With this method the pupils do not worry about composition, and are quite 
willing to try original stories. 

The objection to this plan is that the equivalent of two periods a week is 
devoted to the sentence work and to the study preparing for it. 


Miss M. Ella Wilkinson, of the Elkhart, Ind., High School, writes: 


Two days before the time for the composition lesson, which we have one day a 
week, I go over the rules for the following lesson in class, illustrating each carefully by 
simple sentences in both English and Latin. In my assignment for the lesson, each 
pupil is required to bring into class an original sentence in both English and Latin to 
illustrate each rule studied. I also assign six or seven sentences from the group in the 
prose book, selecting those that best illustrate the rules studied. I prefer that they 
give careful attention to afew sentences. I make the assignment in advance to give 
pupils sufficient time to work out the lesson carefully. 

At the time of the recitation, the rules are recited rapidly, and various pupils are 
called upon for an illustration, giving both English and Latin forms of sentence from 
memory, unless very long. Then I ask if any one has had trouble with the assigned 
sentences. If so, that is explained. We are now ready for the main work of the 
lesson. I have on the board sentences, new to the class, but covering the rules of the 
lesson. The class write these at sight, stating after each the rule illustrated. The 
sentences prepared before class, and those written in class are all handed in, and the 
grade for the day’s lesson is estimated from these. The papers are returned, and 
mistakes explained. 

We do this throughout the Caesar and Cicero work. The last six weeks of the 
Junior work, we spend on college entrance questions from various colleges. This gives 
a general review of the work of the year. The final examination is one of the college 
entrance examinations which they have not seen. They are able to handle this work 
well by this time. I always give special tests in prose aside from the regular Caesar 
and Cicero text examination. 

Sometimes we vary the work. Instead of the regular lesson from the book, I 
have them write a paragraph or a short composition on the World War or some phase 
of it. They are familiar with the vocabulary for this from their Caesar, and they quite 
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enjoy the change. There are other topics, as the Saturnalia, that they can do very 
well. 

Here again there is a possible objection in the amount of time devoted to 
composition. 

Miss Julia LeClerc Knox, of the Crawfordsville, Ind., High School, 
writes: 

Latin Composition need not be the “bogy man” it too often is for both pupil and 
teacher. 

I have found the following method very effective in all my classes. As they 
enter the room they hand me their papers on which the sentences of the day’s lesson 
are written. Then I select two pupils to “choose sides.”” These captains line up their 
teams at opposite boards and assign a sentence to each to be translated. Each captain 
selects a student to keep tally of mistakes and if one team gets through before the other, 
as many marks are counted against the slower team as there are persons left at the 
board. 

They are required to work their sentences at the board without any notes or 
help from any one. They are permitted to use their grammar and vocabulary but 
if any one sees a mistake in his work after he once takes his seat, it is against the rules 
of the game to correct it. 

The captains change sides and correct the work. The other pupils too are 
expected to offer criticism. The teacher acts simply as umpire. The grammatical rule 
which the sentence illustrates must be briefly summarized below the sentence and the 
number of the exact article and paragraph of the article must be given. This demands 
close study of the grammar and obtains excellent results. It is also a good plan to have 
underlined the part of the sentence illustrating the rule. 

After the mistakes are all pointed out and explained, the persons making them are 
supposed to correct them as the captains go back over the work, and if all mistakes 
are not righted, they are counted against the team to which the defaulting student be- 
longs. 

Those whose work is absolutely correct get their names on the Roll of Honor, 
which occupies a corner of the board. The name stays there until a mistake is made 
and every time the same person has correct work a number is put after his name. 
One had 16 marks after her name this term and a number of others had quite a few 
marks. This acts as a stimulus to all the classes who come into the room and they 
all try to have the best representation on the Honor Roll. 


I like the competitive principle very much, but the requirement that the 
students give the exact reference in the grammar by paragraph number 
strikes me as highly undesirable. 


E Pluribus Unum 


Several alert correspondents call my attention to possible classical 
prototypes for this phrase which I did not mention in the February ‘‘Hints.”’ 
I did not overlook these references but deliberately omitted them. I admit 
that in thought such passages as Cicero, de amic. 92 (ut unus quasi animus fiat 
ex pluribus), to which Professor Lofberg calls my attention, and de off. 56 
(. . . im amicitia, ut unus fiat ex pluribus), which Professor Hooper notes, 
come closer to our national motto than the passage from the Moretum. But 
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formally they are weak because ex is used instead of e and unus comes before 
ex pluribus. As a matter of fact I doubt whether any particular classical 
passage was the immediate source of our phrase. 


Conundrums and Jingles 

Mrs. L. M. C. Conger, of the Chaffey Union High School, Ontario, 
Cal., sends the following, for which she does not claim credit: 

“Tf Caesar orders his soldiers to fight, do they obey?” “Jubet.” (You bet.) 

“What name do old maids love?” ‘No-men.” 

“What corn product is good for a person?” “Homini.” (Hominy.) 

As previously suggested, such punning sentences may be used in games. 
Mrs. Conger adds: 

The following is an ancient tomb inscription, and depends partly upon the arrange- 
ment: 


r) tua te 
be bia abit 
ra ra ra es 

in ram ram ram 


i i 
quod sum, mox eris. 
Which, being interpreted, means 
o superbe, tua superbia te superabit. 
terra es 
in terram 
ibis 
quod sum, mox eris. 
(“‘ra” three times is “‘ter-ra’”’; “‘i’’ twice is “‘i-bis.’’) 
This is said to date from the Middle Ages: ‘Malo malo in malo quam vivere malo,” 
and to mean, “I should rather live with an apple on a mast than with a bad person.” 
The following will puzzle even a wise senior for a few moments: “Mea, pater, in 
silvam, tuum filium lupus est.” The point is that mea is not here from his well-known 
friend meus, but from the verb meo, and est is from edo, which makes the meaning clear. 
I may add here a clever version of “The Young Lady of Niger,’’ sent in 
by Miss Alice A. Hoge, of Richmond, Va.: 
Puella Nigrensis ridebat 
Quam tigris in dorso vehebat. 
Externa profecta 
Interna revecta 
Et risus cum tigre manebat. 


Learning the Participles 

A device for learning the very important Latin participles is suggested by 
Miss Jessie D. Newby, of Oklahoma City, Okla.: 

To teach participles I often resort to a simple expedient. I ask each to cross 
his first fingers like an X. Then I draw a large X on the board. Developed as the 
“right hand stick” and the “left hand stick,” we find the first is the present stem, the 
other, the supine stem. On the upper end of the first is ms, ntis to form the present 
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active participle; on the lower end, is the future passive or gerundive formed by 
adding -ndus, -a, -um. The left hand stick is shorter than the right. On the upper 
end is -tss, -a, -um to give the much used perfect passive participle; on the lower end is 
-urus, -a, -um to give the future active participle. If a pupil is asked to makea 
picture of participles, it looks something like this: 


Act. Pass. 
Pres. +ns (ntis) P 
Perf. a . pee tus, -a, -um. 
Fut. +urus, -a,-um eypid < +ndus, -a,-um, 


Participles give them little trouble when thus presented. 


Questions and Answers 


Where can I secure an inexpensive book of mediaeval Latin hymns together 
with a metrical translation in English? 

F. A. March, Latin Hymns, has selected hymns, with notes, for college 
classes, but no translation. 

What are the present college entrance requiremens in Latin? May we 
read some of Ovid in the third year? 

Few colleges, especially in the West, will refuse to accept a course of 
study in Latin taken in a good school. There might be some question raised 
about the amount of reading but none about the material itself. 





























Book Reviews 


The Esthetic Basis of Greek Art. By Ruys CARPENTER. Bryn 
Mawr Notes and Monographs. I. New York, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1921. 12 mo. viii+263 pp. $1.50. 


This compact and well printed volume has two distinct merits: an 
unusual sensitiveness to the various forms of Greek art, including those 
often unjustly called ‘minor,’ and hints of a clear view of certain fundamental 
esthetic problems. Unfortunately, these two qualities do not work to- 
gether. There is a lack of definite progression from one point to another, 
a lack of proportion between the several parts, and a tendency to draw 
comparisons between incommensurable groups of facts. The result is a 
book which often stimulates but sometimes bewilders, and which on the 
whole does not live up to the promise of its title. 

The kernel of the author’s esthetic doctrine is expressed in these words: 
“Tt is a plausible theory that one essential distinction between esthetic and 
ordinary contemplation is the appreciation of abstract formal values in the 
field of vision and the fusion of these with the normal process of recognition 
of the objects, so that there results an emotional (instead of a merely prag- 
matic or practical) apprehension” (p. 37); and again, speaking of the esthetic 
emotion, “This new thing, which may be surprisingly intense and vivid, is 
not discoverable either in the represented object per se or in the mere formal value 
of the lines used. It is a product of the fusion, often as unexpected and as 
novel as a chemical reaction” (p. 43; author’s italics); and finally, “Pure 
form to the detriment of representational fidelity, or representational 
fidelity to the detriment of pure form—both are esthetically mistaken; for 
both tend to suppress an essential factor of the artistic appeal” (p. 51). 
This, surely, is excellently put; but he does not go on to specify just how these 
general considerations bear on Greek art. Indeed, he fails to distinguish 
between what the Greeks did because they were Greeks, and what they did 
because they were the first race to apply a certain type of mind to artistic 
problems. Nor is he always successful in comparing Greek results-with those 
of later periods; one of the worst examples is the following: “The symbolism 
of Greek coins was a kind of picture-writing; but it was not a hieratic script 
with an esoteric meaning for the initiate (as Christian iconography was at 
times), nor was there anything arbitrary and inevident in the relation be- 
tween symbol and meaning, as tends to be the case when symbolism has 
literary or ritual associations” (p. 23). But a coin is not a place where we 
should naturally look for esoteric doctrine; certainly medieval coins made 
little use of Christian symbolism, and to compare a Greek coin with a mediz- 
val church-front would be obviously absurd. Moreover, it requires at least 
a knowledge of Greek to see the connection between a rose and Rhodes. 

The opening chapter, ““The Subject-Matter of Greek Art,”’ is the shortest 
and the least satisfactory; the second, “The Forms of Artistic Presentation,” 
which includes the general statements quoted above, is much better; the 
third and fourth apply the author’s ideas to sculpture and architecture 
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respectively. The former illustrates his merits in the sketch of the develop- 
ment of Greek sculpture (pp. 114-26), which is admirably condensed and 
lucid, and his defects in the by no means lucid doctrine of one-, two-, and 
three-dimensional methods of space presentation. Similar traits mark the 
fourth chapter; and as it is perhaps the most novel portion of the whole, it 
may be worth while to devote the remainder of our space to it. 

The author has felt justly the effect of Greek atmosphere in flattening 
form, and the resultant “two-dimensional” quality of Greek architecture; 
he has seen that its special appeal lies in its extreme sensitiveness to contours, 
that “the broken line from step to akroterion is amazingly clarifying, in that 
it so clearly distinguishes and emphasizes every member of the Order (p. 223); 
and has noted how the entire linear pattern, from the opposition of the insis- 
tent verticals and insistent horizontals even to the flutings with their quick- 
ened rhythm as they pass around the columns, is a product of the need to 
translate ideas of bulk, solidity, and weight into two dimensions. What he 
says of Greek interiors is less just, for we have none in their original state, 
and the coldness and flatness of restorations can hardly teach us anything 
about the esthetic qualities of the originals. In the church of Sta. Maria 
Maggiore at Rome, a purely rectangular interior with colonnades, I have 
never, after repeated visits, failed to be impressed with a sense of “space 
enclosed”—a rhythmic space told off in portions from column to column like 
beads on a rosary, not imposing in one mighty bulk like the Pantheon—but 
still emphatically ‘“‘space enclosed.” 

He has seen, too, that the Greek habit of outdoor life favored this quality 
—that architecture was normally a background rather than an enfolding 
shelter. Yet, failing to grasp the relation of these two facts, he at least 
implies (p. 224) that ignorance of the importance of effects of enclosed space 
is something inherent in the Greek nature. Yet Hagia Sophia is surely a 
work of Greek genius, produced, on Greek soil, under a new stimulus and 
with imperial resources. Consequently, he finds himself obliged to invent a 
plausible but scarcely necessary hypothesis (the tendency of architecture to 
create an artificial world for its own imitation) to explain the permanence of 
Greek architectural units (p. 186). Surely the repetition of Greek plan and 
units could be quite simply and sufficiently explained by that very simplicity 
of purpose on which he dilates, and the poverty of resources which he fails 
to mention. If Gothic plans are complicated, it is first of all because of their 
adaptation to a complicated ritual, with laity and clergy of varying ranks 
to minister and worship, and with a whole hierarchy of celestial powers to 
be worshipped in one cathedral. Besides, the same permanence is found in 
Greek pottery; and, however exquisite the contours of a typical cylix or lebes, 
the very decoration shows that it was not “two-dimensional.” 

The difficulty of giving a fair idea of the book in brief compass is not due 
to its compression; mere compression can be expanded. It is due rather to 
the fashion in which the more and the less excellent parts are blended. An 
inexperienced reader would be often puzzled, sometimes misled; but one who 
is able to control and estimate its statements will find it eminently stimulat- 
ing and suggestive, even where it compels dissent. 

ELIzABETH M. WHITMORE 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSSETTS 
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Etruscan Tomb Paintings: Their Subjects and Significance. By 
FREDERIK PouLsEN. Translated by INGEBORG ANDERSEN, 
M.A. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1922. Pp. 63. Figs. 45. 

Greek Vase-Painting. By Ernst Buscuor. Translated by G. C. 
RICHARDS; with a Preface by Percy GARDNER. London: 
Chatto & Windus, 1921. Pp. xii+180. Illusts. 160. 

History of Art. Vol. 1: Ancient Art. By Etre Faure. Trans- 
lated by WALTER Pacu. Harper & Brothers: N. Y. and Lon- 
don, 1921. Pp. xlix+306. Illustrated. 


It would almost seem that the translator of foreign “scientific’’ works is 
coming into his own again. These three important volumes, appearing in an 
English garb, have recently followed one another in close succession—rendered 
from the Danish, the German and the French, respectively. The trio, being 
of inter-related subject-matter and bearing each the stamp of authoritative- 
ness, should prove a valuable addition to the library of the art student. 

Dr. Poulsen, the distinguished Keeper of the Classical Department of the 
Ny Carlsberg Glyptotek at Copenhagen, has recently become familiar to 
English-speaking peoples through the translation of his monumental work 
on Delphi (Delphi; Gyldendal, London, 1920). Studies in Etruscan Art have 
somewhat languished during the early part of the twentieth century, ap- 
parently by reason of the attention of many scholars being so potently drawn 
towards the newly-discovered Aegean culture, and partly through the extra- 
ordinary influence exerted by the great work of Martha (L’ art étrusque, 
1889) which seemed, verily, the “last word” on the subject. But a revival 
seems imminent. While the popular account of Etruria by Miss M. L. 
Cameron (Old Etruria and Modern Tuscany, 1909) and the dissertation on 
Etruscan graves by Von Stryk (Die etruskischen Kammergraber, 1910) are 
unimportant from the scholar’s point of view, the first volume of a long- 
promised work by the great authority Fritz Weege (Eiruskische Malerei, 
Halle, 1921) has just been published. The text, however, treats rather of 
society and religion than of the actual paintings. The present work of 
Poulsen appeared first in Danish in 1919, but in the preface to the English 
edition the author expresses himself as not inclined to make any alterations 
in his text in view of the studies of Weege. 

In the Etruscan Tomb Paintings—which is a volume of no great size— 
Dr. Poulsen preserves the ariston metron which is so conspicuous in his work 
on Delphi, in either case treating a big subject briefly, employing a rigid 
economy of words without falling into obscurity, and covering the whole 
field without sketchiness or resorting to a diluted solution. The numerous 
illustrations are executed with much higher scientific accuracy than we find 
to be the case in the older works on Etruscan art. It is unfortunate that the 
pictures could not have been reproduced in their original polychrome form, 
but that, I suppose, was under the circumstances out of the question. 

In his Preface to Buschor’s Greek Vase-Painting, Prof. Percy Gardner 
records his planning, several years ago, to write a comprehensive history of 
ancient pottery; but difficulties which interfered with the proper illustration 
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of the book led to the abandoning of the project. It is greatly to be regretted 
that a matter so purely mechanical should have occasioned the loss to stu- 
dents of so valuable a work as we might confidently expect from the pen of 
this veteran scholar, whose studies in various departments of ancient art 
have proved uniformly illuminating. A work of this sort, in English, has 
long been a desideratum. Miss Herford’s book (A Handbook of Greek Vase- 
Painting, 1919), while excellent in its way, is little more than an introduction 
tothe subject, while its illustrations are inadequate. The work of Walters 
(History of Ancient Pottery, 1905) is already antiquated. Buschor’s Griechi- 
sche Vasenmalerei, which reached its second edition in 1921, is thoroughly 
up to date and fairly comprehensive. It suffers, however, from a lack of 
reference-notes and a bibliography, both of which are really indispensable 
in a subject possessing so vast a literature as does Greek vase-painting. The 
book, undoubtedly, is the best of its kind available for the translater, though 
a history of Greek pottery by Prof. J. C. Hoppin or Mr. J. D. Beazley would 
surely be more heartily welcomed. The translation has been executed by 
Mr. G. C. Richards, the eminent Oxford linguist who is already well-known as 
the translator of Poulen’s Delphi. While the work seems very accurate, the 
rendering is done with an almost painful degree of literalness which not infre- 
quently gives rise to difficult reading and even obscurity. 

It is unfortunate that the publishers of the Greek Vase-Painting did not 
see fit to reproduce the form of the original volume as faithfully as has Mr. 
Richards the text. The illustrations are—with slight modifications—identical; 
but instead of following the German scheme, where space is carefully econo- 
mized, the designers have deliberately “padded” the book, by means of un- 
necessarily large type, clumsy paper, and by the introduction of plates— 
apparently with an eye to commercial considerations. Thus bulk and price 
have been increased threefold; the only improvement is the addition of an 
Index. 

It would be impossible in a brief review to do justice to a work of the 
unusual and original type which we have in the Ancient Art of E. Faure. The 
book might well have been named “The Psycology of Artistic Development” 
rather than by the title which it bears. The reader is at first somewhat 
numbed mentally owing to the overshadowing personality of the author which 
everywhere pervades the book. In the Preface to the First Edition (French, 
1909) and again in that of the New Edition (1920), he presents a rather 
gratuitous analysis of his own mental processes and his emotions; and when 
one has read through the whole, he somehow cannot rid himself of the impres- 
sion that he has learned considerably more regarding M. Faure than he has 
about ancient art. It is often quite impossible to accept his conclusions. In 
his chapter on the origin of art, e.g., he wholly ignores the light which has 
been thrown on the question by the studies of modern anthropologists and 
students of primitive magic and religion; and the scientific accuracy which is 
claimed for him by his translator—on the grounds of his being a physician 
by profession—is difficult to discern. Nevertheless, the work is thoroughly 
stimulating and inspiring reading, reflecting as it does the attempt of a mind 
to comprehend a great subject in its entirely. 

A. D. FRASER 

ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 





